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View of different Proposals for the Si- 
tuation of the New JAIL, with the 
Plan of a Bridze and Road across 
the Catron 


** Respice finem.” 


T0 THE EDrron. 
Sik, 

ANKIND, we are told, is na- 
~~ turally pleased with new things, 
and when at the same time they are 
set in an agreeable light, this very 
much heightens the pleasure. There 
are few subjects, however, but what 
have been so often considered, that it 
is not te be expected they should af- 
ford many thoughts entirely new ; 
but the same thought set in a differ- 
ent light, or applied to a different oc- 
casion, has in some degree a claim of 
novelty :—this is all we- can hope 
frem the hints now to be given in this 
paper. For, although among the va- 
rious improvements which from time 
to time have been projected, or suc- 
cessfully carried into execution, in this 
renowned and prosperous city, there 
1s none, im our opinion, which at all 
appears to involve so many and so 
wonderfully important consequences 
to all classes of the community, as 
connecting Prince’s Street in a direct 
line with the Calton-hill ;—still no 
—_ can be laid to novelty in the 
scheme, since nearly forty years a 

Jan. 1814, 


this plan was projected by our illus- 
trious countryman, the great architect 
Adam. 

In our last number, we presented 
our readers with the Report of Mr 
Rae, the very respectable Sheriff of 
the county, touching the most proper 
situation for the erection of a New 
Jail. Mr Rae’s report had the goed 
effect, not only of throwing light up- 
on the question, but also of rousing a 
spirit of enquiry, and exciting const- 
derable interest on the subject. The 
public attention was called to it by a 
series of papers which appeared in the 
Caledonian Mercury ; and whilst we 
testify our approbation of the disinter- 
ested conduct ef the publisher of that 
paper, by inserting them to the ex- 
clusion of more /rofitable matter, we 
shall proceed to give an abstract of 
their contents, and offer a few general 
observations on this topic. 

It was generally admitted, that the 
Sheriff had been successful in proving 
the impropriety of Forrester’s Wynd, 
—the situation first suggested for the 
purpose ; but insuperable objections 
were very soon raised to that on the 
south-side of Prince’s Street, which 
he propesed to substitute as a site. 
“ A. Z.” wrote thus :— 

“ Every one, | believe, who takes 
an interest in securing to our “ good 
town” the advantages of beauty of 

situation 
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situation, so eminently belonging to 
it, will see with pleasure the feelings 
that have been excited in the public 
mind by the proposal of erecting a 
jail in Prince’s Street. ‘This proposal 
seems to meet with universal disafi- 
robation; and it is to confirm this 
just and honourable feeling, that I 
venture to send a few remarks, 
“ There is not perhaps in Europe 
a finer view of the kind than Prince’s 
Street, as seen from the North Bridge, 
displays. Its great length, the uni- 
formity and neatness of its buildings, 
and its happy termination towards the 
west, in the view of the hills which 
seem there to bound it, present alto- 
gether a combination which never 
fails to excite the most pleasurable 
sensations, in every one pessessed of 
the smallest spark of taste, and uni- 
formly calls forth the warmest admi- 
ration of strangers. 7 
“© If we view the Old Town from 
the terrace of Prince’s Street itself, 


nothing can exceed its picturesque ap- 


pearance. It is the view, of all 
ethers, that strikes a stranger most; 
not less from its inherent beauty, than 
its great singularity, and the contrast 
of times and circumstances which it 
at once suggests to the mind. Nor is 
this beauty of appearance limited to 
the day alone ; for the lights that start 
up in the several habitations at night, 
fantastically disposed as they are, pre- 
sent a picture of the most singular and 
striking description. , 

“¢ Well might our poet, in viewing 
such scenes, exclaim : 


Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle helds its state, 
And ail the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to fhe sky, 

Piled deep and mossy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town! 


** All this, however, must fall a 
sacrifice, if this extraordinary project 
be carried into execution. Who 
would not regret the loss of such beau- 
tles, to gain even the greatest advan- 
tage! Who does not execrate the 


project, of sacrificing them to the 
erection of a jail! 

“‘ By the execution of such a pro- 
ject, not only would great beauties 
be thus at once annihilated; but an 
object always in itself unpleasant, 
would be constantly obtruded on the 
public eye. However necessary such 
buildings may be, they are not of the 
kind one would wish to have daily, 
and even hourly in our view. So 
unfortunate, however, is the situation 
now proposed, that they would neces- 
sarily be seen on every side, and 
stand prominently forward as an ob- 
ject which it is impossible to aveid. 
Whatever may be done to render the 
front of the proposed court-rooms er- 
namental, it is impossible to conceal 
the prison behind. It will present 
itself in full view, from the west of 
Prince’s Street, from the Mound, and 
from the North Bridge ; and nv one 
can pass from the Old to the New 
Town, without having his feelings 
harrowed up, by the sight of dismal 
loop-holes and grated windows, and 
all the train of melancholy associa- 
tions, to which they necessarily lead. 
In course of time, too, the place of 
execution will be brought to the same 
situation; for though the reporter 
secks to obviate this objection, by 
observing that the execution of cri- 
minals ought not to take place at the 
jail, and that the old mode of proces- 
sion, to some distance is more impres- 
sive no one can donbt, that if this 
were at first established, pretences 
would easily be feund for recurring 
to the practice of prison-executions, 
which must ever be so much more 
convenient to thore officially called 
to the superintendance of such me- 
lancholy duties, 

“¢ It is also to be remarked, that if 
once the ‘Terrace of Prince’s Street 
be encroached on, it would lead ulti- 
mately to the whole line being occu- 
pied by buildings. It is weil known 
that this has, for a considerable time, 
been an object in view with some j er- 

sons, 
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sons, who are disposed to prefer the 
acquisition of a little public revenue 
to every other consideration, and who, 
we may charitably presume, have not 
taste enough to value any thiug else. 
This disposition has hitherto been ef- 
fectually resisted by the present pro- 
prietors in Prince’s Street ; but the 

round of resistance would be greatly 
weakened by the execution of the 
proposed encroachment, and perhaps 
even the disposition te resist would 
gradually wear out, and finally die 
away.” 

Thcse apprepriate observations were 
followed by some remarks of a severer 
description, by “ A CITIZEN,” as 
follows :— 

the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the long stagnated marsh of 
the North Loch, or the putrid efflu- 
via of the slaughter-houses and fish- 
market, be a more desirable situation 
than the heart of the city, upon a 
gradually rising ground, with a south- 
ern exposure, open and dry on all sides 
and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Parliament House, the Sheriff- 
Court-house, Police-Office, and Coun- 
cil Chamber? By the present pro- 
posal the property in Prince’s Street, 
must be much injured, the air inter- 
rupted, and the beauty of the Street 
destroyed. But, we are told, the ele- 
gant part of the magnificent buildings 
will front Prince’s Street, and that the 
site of the Jail will be nearly to the 
bottom of the bank—a most healthful 
situation, indeed, for the prisoners! 
Can their lower apartments be free 
from damp, whatever sum may be ex- 
pended in draining? From the north 
and west wind the Jail, will be almost 
completely excluded, by the elegant 
buildings in front, and by the Meund 
on the west. The pwisoners will indeed 
reap all the benefit of a current of, 
east wind, conducted by the north 
back of Canongate, bellowing through 
the arches of the North Bridge, and 
earrying perfunses from the slaughter 
heyses, fish-masket, &c. direct te 


their apartments; and by the south 
wind they will be regaled with the 
smoke of the city, circulated through 
the north closses, and impregnated 
with the unwholesome vapours arising 
from public nuisances. The public 
however, are not aware of the enor- 
mous burdens, those projected e/egant 
buildings on this most agreable site, 
may subject them to. Let the pre- 
sent condition of the College, and. 
what was leng the situation of the 
Register Office, be considered—these 
will give wisdom. Bit it is needless 
to enlarge, as, I trust, the public are on 
their guard, and the proprietors in 
Prince’s Street will doubtless attend 
to their own interest. If the site leng 
ago determined on, be deemed too 
small for a common jail— (for the most 
part the lodgement of felons) the Ca/- 
ton Fill, Burntsfield Links, or other 
places inthe neighbourhood of the city, 
ought to be chosen ; and nota situation 
where the air must be bad—where the 
beauty of one of the finest streets in 
the world must. be destroyed—where © 
the sun in winter will scarcely reach 
the prison—and where damp must be 
ever present.” 

These pointed remarks made a con- 
siderable impression, and were follow- 
ed up by a new proposal in the fol- 
lowing spirited terms by, “ A FRIEND 
TO EDINBURGH :”” 

*¢ The Sheriff, in his report, mentiens 
the Calton Hill as a situation which 
must occur to every one, but states 
the want of access as an insurmounta- 
ble objection. It has long been a 
favourite speculation, that the Calton 
Hill might be connected with Prince’s 
Street, by taking away the heuses 
which form the east end of it, and 
throwing a bridge across the hollow 
lying between the foundation of these 
houses and the Calton Hill. This 
hollow will be found to present no 
difficulty; and I apprehend that the 
construction of proper abutments and 
retaining walls on each side, would 
render more than one arch unneces- 

sary. 
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sary. In this way, Prince’s Street 
weuld be prolonged to the Calton, 
thereby opening a short communt- 
cation to every part of it; and the 
difference of the level of Prince’s 
Street and the point of arrival on the 
Calton Hill, would be so trifling, as to 
eccasion no ascent or descent which 
need at all to be regarded. ‘The road 
might then proceed by the corner of 
the burying-ground, and pass in front 
of the Bridewell ; conducting, in the 
first instance, toa situation which may 
possibly be considered the best for a 
new Jail on the Calton Hill--that space 
which lies to the east of the Bride- 
well. I conceive the communication 
which I now suggest must remove the 
objection to this situation, on the 
ground of its being inaccessible ; and 
it would not be remote, as the new 
Jail would be as near the Register Of- 
fice as the General Post-Othce now 
is. The convenience of the Magi- 
strates has been stated as a reason for 
the Jail being within a limited dis- 
tance ; but while it is proper that such 
a consideration should not be disre- 
garded, it is surely to be hoped, that 
in an age when improvement is so 
well understood, the circumstance of 
the Magistrates having their Council- 
room in the old part of the Town, 
will not outweigh the numerous ad- 
vantages of the Jail being placed in 
a suthciently spacious, healthful, and 
detached situation. An arrangement 
might undoubtedly be made, by which 
prisoners committed for examination 
necd not be carried toa distance from 
the Jail for that purpose. ‘The attend- 
ance of the Magistrates or Sheriff at 
the new Jail, (proper accommodation 
being provided there for the purpose, ) 
wouid assuredly be a better plan, than 
that prisoners should be moved even a 
short way for examination, and the 
snconvenience to them would net be 
considerable. 
“ Were a jail built upon the Calton 
Hidi, it would, in all probability, lead 
to the removal of the J usticiary Court 
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to the same place, and it does not oc- 
cur, that any material inconvenience 
would result from that change, there 
being no urgent reason for the sit- 
tings of the Justiciary Court being in 
the same place with the Court of Ses- 
sion. At all events, if a change is to 
take place, the Cu/ton Hill would be 
as unobjectionable as the situation 
proposed in Prince’s Street, and there 
would be greater convenience as to 
the Justiciary Office, than having the 
Justiciary Court even where it is now 
held. 

With regard to the expense of the 
proposed undertaking ;—I imagine 
that the expence of gaining the access 
tothe Ca/ton would be compensa- 
ted by the value of the thoroughfare 
to be opened, and all charges of a suf- 
ficiently spacious site for a jail, to be 
paid for at a high rate, (if elsewhere 
obtained,) would be saved by making 
use of ground which already belongs 
to the Town.” 

While I could not avoid noticing 
the effect of the projected prolongation 
of Prince’s Street to the Calton Hill, 
in relation to the new Jail, now un- 
der consideration of the public, 1 will 
proceed to state briefly some very fa- 
vourite effects of this measure, as a 
work of general convenience and em- 
bellishment of the ‘Lown. 

I believe it to be quite practicable 
to continue the road from the front of 
Bridewell, upon a gradual declivity, 
taking advantage of the shape of the 
east shoulder of the Calion Hill. Ha- 
ving in this way formed the thorough- 
fare, 1 propose that it should be the 
great approach to the city of Edin- 
burgh from the London road ; and 
truly, 1 think, that a more striking and 
magnificent entrance cannot be figured 
—to gain the level of the Bridewell 


_by a gradual ascent—to overlook the 


Town and environs from that most 
striking of all points—to descend gent- 
ly, and arrive upon the great thorough- 
fare of Prince’s Street, the great point 
of divergence at the Register Office— 

7 having 
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having commanded the ‘lown in its 
most striking aspect, and having avoid- 
ed the continued ascent upon a neces- 
sarily crowded pavement,—I venture 
to think, that as to convenience and 
grandeur, the plan now suggested is 
infinitely preferable to the great street 
projected on the lower and north side 
of the Calten Hiil ; for, instead of fol- 
lowing, as that street would, a dead 
level until you reach Leith Walk, 
and then ascending a great height 
abruptly in a short distance, close 
upon the pomt at which both ways 
meet, you gain the summit level to 
the east ot the Bridewell, by com- 
mencing the ascent at a greater dis- 
tance, and rendering it in consequence 
more moderate. But there is no rea- 
son why the plans should interfere, 
one with the other; for, if the in- 
ercasing size of the ‘Town demands its 
extension on the lower side of the 
Calton Hill, streets must necessarily 
be laid out, and the street hitherto 
proposed in that quarter, as an ap- 
proach to supercede all others, would 
make a most convenient inlet to the 
Town, through Picardy Place and 
York Place, while this street may in 
time be produced by the building a 
second New Town. I do not see that 
it can be viewed as nearly so conve- 
nient an approach to the centre of the 
‘own, as that across the projected 
bridge from the Calton Hill, nor can 
it all compare with it in beauty or 
grandeur of effect. ‘The situation of 
this city has long been the admiration 
of all who visit it, but equally asto- 
nished have they been at the misera- 
ble entrance from the London road. 
In no way could the J.ondon approach 
be made so suitable to the grandeur 
of our Town, as it has hitherto been 
disgraceful to it, than by this striking 
improvement. 

{t may be premature to consider 
what might be deemed best as to the 
occupation of the Calton Hill, when 
it should be thus brought ‘within 
reach ;~-this only is clear, that it 


would become a public walk, with 
every advantage of nearacss and heal- 
thiness, and while it might be orna- 
mented by a few pubiic buildings, 
such as the new Observatory and Jail, 
itis to be hoped, that it would he 
preserved uncovered, except, perhaps, 
along the upper or north-eastern side 
of the new road. 

“ Canbibus,” in an excellent and 
well-written paper, powerfully second- 
ed these ideas ; and exhibited at same 
time, some tasteful and judicious re- 
marks on this interesting subject; he 
states, that— 

The first and primery chjection 
which is likely to be made against 
opening up Prince’s Street to the 
Calton Hill, is the expence. With 
the exception of a few houses on the 
east side of Shakespear Square, no fro- 
frerty of any walue interferes with the 
object in view. When the project 
of the South Bridge was first agita- 
ted, it met with strenuous opposition, 
and even with ridicule. It is needless 
to state the increased value of the 


property in that quarter, in conse- 


quence of the plan having been car- 
ried above all opposition, by the dis- 
cernment and firmness of Sir James 
Hunter Blair, Bart. the chief Magi- 
trate. ‘That our present Governors 
possess firmness, they have recently 
given a most noble proof, in an in- 
stance *, I believe, known very gene- 
rally, However trifling the risk ap- 
pears in going farther, [ will not pro. 
phecy any other return for what may 
be expended in the purchase of the 
preperty in Shakespear Square, be- 
hind it, and on the Caiton Hill, than 
the payment of full interest-—provid- 
ed a handsome street shall be plan- 
ned, and extend from the Register Of- 
fice to the northeast corner of the bury- 
ing-ground. Beyond that, (to a point 
I am about to notice particularly,) ne 

building 
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building must be suffered, but this new 
prison.” 

So far then, we have an elegant 
and easy approach, to the enjoyment 
of a natural Panorama, unequalled 
in the world. At the end of the 
street, the rise of which will be 1m- 
perceptible, three roads will branch: 
off; one to the north, one to the Obser- 
vatory and the Monument, and one 
eastward, passing the new Prison 
and the Bridewell. I observed a 

iroposal to have the prison on the cast 
side of the Bridewell, ‘There is an ob- 
jection to this, sufficiently strong, - 
without the consideration of others 
which may be gathered from the se- 
quel, ‘Phe space is a narrow stripe, 
on which no building, calculated for 
the security and comiort of the priso- 
ners, could be erected. ‘The space 
between the Bridewell and the bury- 
ing-ground, as near as I can guess, 
contains fully a scots acre, and it pre- 
sents a noble opportunity for a dis- 
play of architectural skill. 

Passing front of Bride- 
well, and a little beyond, there isa 
considerable quantity of debris, which 
will of course be removed, and thus a 
great portion of the rock, now con- 
cealed, will be opened up to view. 
It might add to its beauty and to 
the effect of the overhanging rocks, 
to have a few trees and shrubs scat- 
tered here and there, along the south 
slope of the hul. The street should 
now be prolonged, till it joins a suite 
of Terraces, which, while viewing the 
plans for a new town on the east 
side of Leith Walk, struck me, in one 
of those plans, as the production ef a 
genius accustomed to look on nature 
with nature's eye, and fully aware 
of what species the encroachment 
should be, when, from necessity, we 
must encreach on nature. 

The laving out of the ground be- 
low, though by no Means a matter of 
inditierence, must be considered se, 
mM comparisen with the encroachment 


on the Calton Hill, which are of such 


importance that I beg leave to de- 
scribe (as far as my memory will al- 
low) the plan I have alluded to, and 
which do not hesitate to frronounce to 
to be by far the best, in every respect, 
of all those that were exhibited, not- 
withstanding the very great merit 
which many of them possess. 

In this plan (A.X.) there isa Ter- 
race on the south side (which will 
beautifully join with the road proposed 
to pass by the new prison and the 
Bridewell) judiciously placed, so as 
to front Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s 
Seat. On the north, and connected 
with the first by two cross streets, is 
a most excellent Terrace, the eastern 
division of which is concave and_ the 
western convex. Iam inclined to 
propose a road to be carried from the 
west end of this last, and on the same 
level, round the north-west side of the 
hill, above Nottingham Place, to join 
the continuation of Prince’s Street at 
its upper termination. If 1 remem- 
ber well, the low ground in this plan 
was laid out in streets, diverging 
from a point opposite Pilrig Street, 
and exceedingly well chosen. ‘The 
continuation of the south terrace to 
the Abbeyhill, and its junction with 
the London road, must strike the mos 
superficial observer. 

Thus, Sir, I have laid before you 
adesign, which, if adopted, will prove 
an object of admiration to the sur- 
rounding country; and (if I must 
introduce such ideas) of prefit to the 
managers ef one of the noblest and 
best conducted charities in this or any 
other country, 

Some additional information touch- 
ing this important topic in discussion, 
was afforded by * Civis.” This wri- 
ter states, that 

“* Most people seem now perfectly 
satistied of. the unfitness of the situa- 
tion in Forrester’s Wynd for the 
Jail—the want of air—of extent of 


alring-ground, unless acquired at an 


enormous expense—the value of the 
houses and property necessary for ac- 
cemplishing 
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complishing the plan, as originally 
projected, and which will amount to 
the large sum of £15,@00, and that 
without the prospect of deriving any 
advantage or return whatever, by 
feuing in its neighbourhood,—all tend 
to prove, that the selection of such a 
spot was both inconsiderate and ex- 
tremely injudicious. Some schemes 
for its amelioration haveindeed been 
conceived ; but why adiere at all to 
such a place, when other and better 
sites are to be had ? 

In regard to placing the prison op- 
posite to Prince’s Street, great dith- 
culty will doubtless be experienced 
from the different opinions of proprie- 
tors in this street, added to the effect 
of the very solemn and decisive judg- 
ment of the late Lord Mansfield, when 
an effort was formerly made to build 
on its south side. But, even granting 
the sovereign power of an Act of Par- 
liament to remove these objections, 
there are others to be encouniered, 
which are quite sufficient to induce 
an abandonment also of this place. 
The Cowgate is somewhere about 
‘200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the salubrity even of its situation 
is confessed by medical persons, and 
has been proved by experience, to be 
greater than the northern side of the 
High Street, and (of course) than 
Bearford’s Park; whilst the expence 
of draining the North Loch, the enly 
means of rendering it at all tolerable, 
will not (on account of deep cutting) 
be less than £.10,000 or £.12,000.” 

Your Correspondents have pointed 
out the desideratum, by naming the 
Catron Hitt. This position em- 
braces every advantage that can be 
wished for, and the facility of its ac- 
cemplishment will surprise those who 
have not before considered the subject. 
Neither will any expense for a site 
for the Jail be here incurred by the 
inhabitants, as the ground is public 
property ; and, in regard to fine air, 
it were as much a waste of time to 
Write one word on this head, as to 


prove that the fortunes of Buonaparte 
have somewhat changed within the 
last six months. 

The acclivity from Prince’s Street 
to the Calton Hill is not greater (if 
it be so much) as on the North Bride 
from north to south! Or perhaps it 
may be more properly compared to 
the inclination of York Place—Bride- 
well being only from $ to 12 feet above 
the undulating line of Prince’s Street*. 
The property from Shakespeare 
Square to the Hill will feu readily, 
and, with the exception of the arch 
over the Low Calton, will forur an ex- 
cellent street, running in the line of 
that house occupied at present by 
Mr Dickson, builder, Calton, and 
join the Calton Hill Street nearly at 
the gate of the burying-ground. 

‘The probable distance from Shake- 
speare Square to Calton Sireet may be 
estimated at about 200 yards—thus af- 
fording 1200 feet of excellent ground 
for building, and which, if taken at 
the average of 20s. per foot, will, at 
20 years purchase, yield a sum equal 
to £.24,000 ! And it may here be re- 
marked en passant, that although the 
Trustees for the South Bridge expe- 
rienced great obstructions and much 
difficulty in their schemes, the object 
was attained ; and, after defraying all 
charges connected with this trust, left 
a balance in their hands of £.2000 +. 

By opening up this road, an access 
will be procured to the Calton Hill, 
which will render the ground there 
intended to be feued extremely de- 
sirable, and, at same time, eminently 
tend to improve the incomes of Her- 
riot’s Hospital and the Trinity Hos- 

pital, 


* The base of Bridewell is precisely 10 
feet above that of the Register Office; and 
the declivity from Brdewell to the termina- 
tion of the proposed read at the Abbey-hill, 
is nearly one foot in twenty-five—and be- 
tween three and four roods in length.—E. 

+ This sum is very much under-rated, 
for we know from unquestéonable authority, 
that the surplus exceeded £19,000.—B. 
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pital—those admirable charitable in- 
stitutions, which possess a great ex- 
tent of property inthatneighbourhood, 
and whichis at present comparatively 
but of little value. ! 

‘The expence of making the new 
London road, that joins Leith Walk, 
is estimated at £.10,000—the half 
of which sum would be saved to the 
‘Lown, were the opening by the Cal- 
ton Hill to be embraced; as that part 
of the former road opposite to private 
property, would then fall to be com- 
pie ted by the persons to which it be- 
‘This access also is shorter by 
# quater of a mile than the new Leith 
Walk road, and matchless in point of 
picturesque beauty. 

‘The Patrons of the Astronomical 
Institution will also discover an easy 
and pleasant approach to their Obser- 
vatory, and the citizens of the place 
be made familiar with a healthy and 
beautitul walk, at present almost de- 
serted, aud which the voice of travel- 
fers has pronounced to be unequalled 
in Europe! 

‘Lhe distance from the Exchange 
to the Calton Hill will then be little 
terther than from the same place to 
Hanover Street, and approached as 
easily ; and a supply of water may be 
obtained toa certainty, as itis already 
conducted to Bridewell. 

Indeed, the manifold superiorities 
of the ground now alluded to for the 
purpose requiged, needs only to be 
considered, in order to its being adop- 
ted ; and I hope that these hints may 
“nieet the cyes of the Trustees for build- 
ing a New Jail, and have their calm 
and attentive consideration—for only 


bongs. 


** Sloth and folly, shiver and shrink 

* At sight of toil and hazard, 

And wane impossibility they fear.” 

The ‘Trustees for the New Jail, and 
the ‘Pown-Counci!, with a most lauda- 
ble desire to ascertain correctly t 
practicability of the measures we have 
just alluded to, have requested Mr 
Stevenson, (the cclebrated engineer of 
the Bell-rock light-house, ) forthwith 
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to complete a survey of the ground, 
with his remarks thereon, and which 
we feel much anxicty to peruse. Last- 
ing advantages, with the prospect of 
great and not distant events, are what 
this undertaking holds out—it will be 
to the citizens in general, and to the 
Hospitals in particular, “ as a shower 
“to a field where all the vegetative 
“ powers have been kept inactive by 
“a long continuance of drought.” 
Meantime, being desirous of making 
our readers familiar with our views 
on the subject, (which we may ob- 
serve are merely acquired from gen- 
eral information,) we have presented 
them with a plan of the whole, without 
pretending to actual survey—being 
taken from different plans already 
published. And whilst we testify 
our pleasure on learning that the pro- 
prietors and tenants of the property 
of greatest value, so far from obstruct- 
ing, afford every facility in their pow- 
er to the measures in question, we 
may, in concluding, remark, that were 
the plans (we think) marked 30. 31. 
for building on Leith-Walk adopted, 
upwards of £.2000 per annum would, 
in course of a few years, accrue either 
to the Hospitals or Town for feus of 
ground on the 7erraces, which other- 
wise (as observed by Crvis,) “ would 
be comparatively but of little value.” 
In a word, from the enthusiasm, 
prospicience, and judgment manifest- 
ed by all parties, in conducting this 
great plan, a well-grounded hope may 
be reasonably indulged of the object 
being crowned with success ;—with- 
out such a regard of prudential mea- 
sures, ‘* knowledge becomes useless, 
‘“* and genius contemptible.” 
_ We now intended to offer some hints, 
in regard to the most appropriate si- 
tuation on the Calton-Hill, for the 
Jail ; but as this paper has already en- 
croached too far on your limits, we 
shail likely, with permission, resume 
this part of the subject in your next 
publication, Timon. 
Edinburgh, 26th Jan, 1814. 
Firs! 
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Report on the Suppression of Begging. 


First Report of the Socirty for the 
Suppression of BEGGARS. 


ig was with great pleasure that in 

a former Number we laid before our 
readers a view of the first institution 
of this society, the plan and tendency 
of which received our warmest sup- 
port. ‘The complete success with 
which it has been attended must be 
visible to every inhabitant of this me- 
tropolis. We sce the streets almost 
entirely cleared of a race, generally 
worthless, who by their importunities 
withdrew the charity of the benevo- 
Jent from objects more truly deser- 
ving. This Report explains the hu- 
mane and judicious methods by which 
this great good was accomplished. 
Dhey begin by observing : 

The basis of the whole plan was to 
be investigation and personal inquiry, 
so as to distinguish the idle and the 
profligate, who made a trade of beg- 
ging, from those whose necessities had 
forced them toa mode of life they rec- 
koned discreditable, and which they 
would willingly abandon, if employ- 
ment could be provided for them. 

For the sake of facilitating the task 
of making such inquiries, aud the 1a- 
bour of superintending the poor, as 
the enly means of preventing fraud 
and imposture, it was necessary to di- 
vide the city into separate wards or 
districts. In making this division, it 
was thought most convenient to as- 
sume the 26 wards particularly des- 
cribed in the Police Act, as being pre- 
viously known, and, therefore, form- 
ing a division most expedient for the 
purposes of the Society. Over every 
two wards two of the Directors were 
pee to preside, for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions, and find- 
ing proper persons as visitors in each 
ward ; of transmitting to each visitor 
the cases he was to inquire into; and 
of forming, by their agency, a me- 
dium of communication with the So- 
ciety as to every circumstance respec- 
ti g their wards. 

Jan. 1814, 


The general regulation of the bus- 
iness of the Socicty was, that the per- 
son wishing relief should apply at the 
office, where the particular circum- 
stances which made relief necessary 
were to be stated by tht applicant ; 
and these having been investigated by 
the most minute personal inquiries, re- 
lief was'to be awarded or withheld, ac- 
cording to the ascertained merits of 
each case. 

With a view to this, twelve regor- 
ders were appointed for receiving and 
writing down the particulars of each 
application for relief, according to the 
answers received to a set of printed 
queries on the following points :— 
1. Age. 2. Married or not. 3. How 
many children to support, their sex 
and ages. 4. Place of residence. 
5. How long in Edinburgh. 6. What 
circumstances of distress. 7, Employ- 
ment, 8, Usual earnings. 9. Legal 
parish. 30. What aid from parish, 
club, or individuals. 11. References 
as to character. 

In order to facilitate the labours of 
the Directors in carrying through the 
business of the Society, they were di- 
vided into four Committees. 

1. To the frst were assigned the 
duty of the examination of all the ca- 
ses in the first place, and the disposal 
of them according to the ability to 
work, and title to relief, which the 
applicant might be ascertained to pos- 
sess. 

2. To the second was committed the 
superintendance of those who can in 
part support themselves, and the 
charge of finding employment for 
them. 

3. The third were to superintend 
the education and instruction of the 
children. 

4. The fourth were to provide food 
for the poor, and attend to its distri- 
bution. | | 

Having made all the requisite ar- 
rangements, a proclamation was issu- 
ed by the Magistrates and Sheriff, on 
Saturday the 20th day of Febru- 

ary 
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ary, giving notice to all beggars, that 
be allowed to infest. the 
streets after the Ist of March; and 
warning all who had no legal claims 
upon this place, to repair instantly to 
their respective parishes. At the 
same time, a notice was issued by the 
society, inviting al] beggars to attend 
at the office of the Society, in the 
Parliament Square, to have their si- 
tuation inquired into, and their claim 
to relief investigated; and it was not- 
ified, that attendance would be given 
on Tuesday the 23d of that month, 
and subsequent days, for that purpose. 
_ Accordingly, on that day the re- 
corders began their duty; and such 
was the overwhelming crowd which 
attended, that at first it was found 


necessary to employ no less than six 


recorders to take down the particulars 
of the cases that presented themselves. 
The first applicants were directed to 
attend again on Saturday the 27th; 
and on the intermediate days the 
cases were forwarded through the Di- 
rectors to the visitors, by whom the 
merits of each case were inquired 
Into. 

By the 27th, the first Committee 
had examined the cases which had been 
returned to them, and marked on the 
back of the schedule the mode in 
which each was to be disposed of, 
The second Committee bad provided 
flax to be given out to be spun, and 
worsted for knitting stockings, to 
‘such as were able to work, and alleg- 
ed that they could find no employ- 
ment. The fourth Committee had, 
by the erection of an additional boil- 
er, engrafted on a soup kitchen estab- 
lishment, which, throughout the win- 
ter, had been of the utmost import- 
ance to the industrious poor of Ports- 
burgh, provided the means of supply- 
ing the poor of the Society with soup ; 
an was entered into 
with a baker for preparing a coarse 
kind of bread to be dutribeted with 
the soup. 


Every thing being in this state of 


reparation, the Directors began to 
allot the relief which the merits of 
each case required. Those who were 
incapable of working, and had claims 
upon the various Charity Work-houses 
of the city and suburbs, obtained 
a temporary supply till they could 
be received there. Those who be- 
longed to other parishes received a 
small sum to enable them to leave 
this place, and were warned not to 
loiter or be seen begging on the 
streets. Those whose usual occupa- 
tion was working in the fields, or 
common labour, obtained also a tem- 
porary supply till they could find em- 
ployment ; receiving at the same time 
notice that there was no intention of 
maintaining them in idleness; and 
an earnest exhortation to endeavour 
to procure employment, as the supply 
would be continued only while the 
state of the weather made that impos- 
sible. ‘Those who professed them- 
selves able to work were referred to 
the second, or work Committee. 

Although there is no doubt that, 
upon the first notice of this plan, a 
great number of the idle and sturdy 
vagrants migrated to other parts of 
thecountry, yet to those who recollect 
how the doors of the office of the So- 
ciety were besieged for the first fort- 
night with beggars pressing forward 
for relief, and the clamorous crowds 
which, during that period, solicited 
their attention, the Directors need 
not dwell upon the difficulty or la- 
bour of the task they had undertaken. 
But they had pledged themselves to 
make the experiment; and the diffi- 
culties they met with only animated | 

them to more zealous exertion. So 
great were the numbers who applied, 
that although it was found necessary 
to open one of the churches adjoining 
to the office where the recorders were 
indefatigable, while the Directors sat 
in the office to decide upon the cases 
which had been returned by the visi- 
ors, yet, during the first days, many 
Were sent away whose cases could not 
be 
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be then recorded; and still more 
could not be immediately decided on 
by the Directors after they had been 
recorded and visited. ‘These difficul- 
ties were at last surmounted ; and on 
the 10th of March, the police receiv- 
ed notice that they might apprehend 
any persons found begging in the 
streets, as all who now applied at the 
office had an opportunity ef having 
their cases enquired into without de- 
lay. 

Tn order to ascertain the truth of 
falsehood ef the pretences of those 
who alleged that they were unable to 
work on account of bad health, and 
to assist the poor who might be la- 
bouring under any disease requiring 
medical assistance, the Society had 
early invited, and received the coun- 
tenance of a most respectable medical 
Board. The rules which were drawn 
up for meeting the wishes of the So- 
ciety in this department of their duty, 
will be found in the Appendix No. 3, 
and the names of those medical gen- 
tlemen who have undertaken thts 
duty, furnish a sufficient pledge to 
the public that it has been faithfully, 
skilfully, and humanely performed. 
The poor have reaped the greatest be- 
nefit from this branch of the institution, 
and have repeatedly expressed them- 
selves in the warmest terms of grati- 
tude for the generous attention which 
is paid to them when labouring under 
the accumulated distresses of poverty 
and disease. 

The medical establishment was 
rendered complete by the generosity 
of the managers of the Dispensary, 
who undertook to supply with medi- 
cines such persons as were recommen- 
ded by the Society. And the Man- 
agers of the Infirmary in like manner 
opened the doors of their admirably 
well-regulated hospital, on the most 
diberal terms, for the admission of 
patients belonging to the Society. 


There has been frequent occasion to 
estimate the value and importance of 
the benefit thus conferred upon the 
poor, 


But it was not to public bodies alone 
that the approbation of their labours 
was confined. The society ebtained 
instances of individual support which 
were highly acceptable, both from 
the real value of the favour, and 
as a proof of the general sentiment 
which prevailed that their efforts wera 
deserving of public and private sup- 
port. Mr Corri very handsomely of- 
fered to give the produce of a prom- 
enade on Saturday the 6th of Febru- 
ary, which afforded an opportunity of 
making the plan more extensively 
known, besides making a considerable 
addition to the funds. Mr Alex- 
ander Smellie undertook to execute, 
at prime cost, whatever the Seciety 
might have occasion to print. The 
publishers of the various newspapers, 
with one exception, have uniformly 
inserted all advertisements from the 
Society upon payment of the govern- 
ment duty alone. ‘These instances 
of public and individual confidence 
the Society takes this opportunity of 
recording ; and, at the same time, of 
offering their warmest acknowledge- 
ments for the liberality thus manifes- 
ted. 

The Repository belonging to the 
Society, in Hunter’s Square, was op- 
ened upon the 22d of March, for the 
purpose of giving out and receiving 
back the work of the poor. Here 
the Society had the assistance of a 
Committee of Ladies, whose active 
benevolence led them to dedicate a 
large portion of their time to forward- 
ing the views of the infant establish- 
ment ; from whose unremitting exer- 
tions much benefit has been derived 
to the institution. 

Two measures were now adopted, 
which converted what was formerly 
useless to a most beneficial purpose. 
A cart and horse were provided, and, 
after due notice, sent through the 
different streets of the town, to collect 
the fragments ef cold meat which 
used to attract the vagrant to beg 
from door to door. Such has been 
the success of this scheme, that there 
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never has been any necessity since to 
purchase butcher meat} for the soup- 
kitchen ; and thus there has been an 
important saving made in the expence 


of the Society. 


Donations of old clothes, Sc. were 
also requested by a circular letter, for 
the purpose of providing the children 
who were to be sent to school with 
decent clothing. ‘This appeal to the 
public was likewise attended with 
success ; and, fram the materials pro- 
cured, a great variety of articles of 
clothing were made up by the poor 
people, which served the double pur- 
pose of providing clothes for the chil- 
dren, and of giving employment to a 
considerable number of poor persons, 
who, not having been taught in their 
vouth, were unable either to spin or 
to knit stockings, and for whom the 
Society had not been able to find 
work. ‘The ladies, who attend at the 
Repository, themselves cut out the 
various articles of clothing which 
have been made up. 

The attention of the Society was early 
attracted by the numbers of poor 
children who were constantly seen in 
the streets, and upon whom the trade 
of begging was now devolved by their 

arents. A plan having been set on 
toot fur opening a school under the 
superintendance of the various kirk- 
sessions of Edinburgh, where educa- 
tion, according to the new system, 
might be procufed on very moderate 
terms, the Society conceived, that in- 
stead of an establishment of their own, 
their object would be obtained ata 
comparatively smaller expence, by 
ebtaining permission to send poor 
children to that school. This was 
readily granted; and, accordingly, 
when the scheol in Leith-Wynd was 
epened, which it was onthe 28th of 
April, such children as required edu- 
Cation were sent to it, and thus re- 
moved from the temptation of beg- 
Ging ia the streets. 

; St first the Society began with 
giving clothes to all the childsen pre- 


vious to sending them to school; but 
it was soon found that many parents 
were rather anxious to get clethes for 
their children, than that they should 
attend school regularly ; anda rule 
was afterwards laid down, that no 
clothes should be given except as re- 
wards for good attendance, and dili- 
gence in school ; holding out in this 
manner the most powerful and anima- 

ting inducement to exertion. ; 
The Society early felt the necesst- 
ty of adhering rigidly to the plan 
they had proposed to themselves, by 
confining their attention solely to 
that description of poor who had form- 
erly subsisted either solely or tn part 
by street-begging. ‘iley were quite 
sensible they were thus obliged to re- 
ject many as needy, and much more 
deserving objects of charity, whose 
commendable and praise- worthy feel- 
ing withheld them from asking cha- 
rity in the streets, though they had 
struggled hard with poverty. Butit 
was quite clear that the Society, in 
extending the sphere of their charity 
beyond the objects originally propo- 
sed, would have soon found themselves 
encumbered with the charge of the 
whole poor of Edinbargh, who would 
have left their present. employments 
to flock io the Society for work, al- 
lured by the temptation of receiving 
aid from the soup-kitchen, besides 
the full value of the price of their la- 
bour. By thus, however, confining 
their relief to begears, there is no fear 
of wanting objects to be relieved. 
Entirely to eradicate the practice 
of street-begying perhaps is impos- 
sible; the evil can be reduced to be 
very insignificant in quantity, and 
very little importuning in practice, 
but we cannot expect its total cessa- 
tion. Beggars will still brave the 
vigilance of the police, and qualify 
themselves for the notice of the So- 
ciety ; so that, without admitting the 
poor who can find employment 
from ihe ordinary sources of industry, 
we shall always of 
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those whom the infirmities of age or 
disease render unable to support 


themselves on the ordinary wages of 


Jabour, or the influence of moral cau- 
ses have deprived of that resource. 
‘Lhe following exhibits the general 
result of the operations of the First 
Committee for examining the cases. 


Number of cases, - 622 
Did not again call, - 68 
Of those calling again there were 
Men, - 99 
Women, - 456 
Above 60, - 187 
Widows, - 210 
Married women, - 197 
Net Marricd, - 39 

Children to Support. 
Sons, £02 
Daughters, - 536 


Mode in which these Cases were 
- disposed oi. 

Charity Work-house, 75 
‘Temporary till Medical Report, - 36 
‘Temporary from other causes, - 86 
Referred to Work Committee, - 153 
Received relief to leave town, - 101 
No relief, as not object of Society, 104 
Sum paid to these leaving 


town, - £.15 6 10 
Sums paid for temporary 

relief, i8 16 3 
Total paid, - £.34 31 


From the view of the cases, it ap- 
pears that the number of beg- 
gars who left town in conse- 
quence of the first examination 


of the cases, was- - 10} 
To these add, not recorded or vi- 
sited, - 18 


Also the cases recorded, but not 
again called for, where it is pre- 
sumed the applicant went away 
without claiming relief, - 68 

187 

If any estimate could be formed 
of the number who left town in 
consequence of the proclama- 
tion by the Magistrates and 
Sheriff, we should be able to 
arrive at a wore ceytain conclu- 


sion as to the beneficial effects 
of the Society. Let us suppose 
the number who left this place 
during the time the plan was 
methedizing wes only - 50* 


“We have thus frecd the city of 


thechargeof 237 
Which torms at the lowest esti- 
mate a saving of £. 1779 .. 4s. 
‘The Work Committee give the 
following abstract of their operations : 
Spindles Pairs 


Employ- Yarn stockings 
Weeks. ed. spun. knitted. 


March, 5 89 13950 63 
Apri, 4 75 147 64 
May, 4 65 1235 4h 
June 5 65 208 66 
July 5 60 176; 
August, 4 30 1082 
Sept. 5 30 73 62 
October, 4 45 S6; 68 


The third Committee is called the 
Childrens’ Committee. The children 
of beggars are not in general numer- 
ous. ‘Phe 555 paupers who applied 
for aid had only 558 children depen- 
dant upon them. ‘To bestew a pro- 
per education on these children is the 
object of this committee. The num- 
ber under their charge was originally 
85; but these, in consequence of in- 
corrigibly vagrant habits, have dwin- 
dled to 36. This number attend the 
school in Leith Wynd, and cost onl 
£. 5 1 " 6. 

The Fourth, or Soup Committee, 
undertakes to furnish the most neces- 
sitous with a supply of that important 
article of food, ‘The expence is con- 
sidérable, though considerably redu- 


ced by the produce of the cart which 


is daily sent round. The kitchen is 
situated in Portsburgh. 

The following exhibits the very 
favourable state of the Society’s ac- 
counts. 

Dr, 


* This agrees with the estimate made at 
the Police Office—Letter from Mz Murray, 
November 1. 1513, 
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Dr. 
To printing = - 
To stationery - 
To advertising m newspa- 
pers - 7 
To incidents - 9 
‘To book and paper press 4 
To stamp for receipt for 


£.50 10 6 
14 710 


19 
2 6 
6 


citydonation 0 8 
et To cash paid Ist Commit- 
tee - - 45 010 
feng 2d Committee 333 11 11 
B38 $d Committee 5 1 6 
4thCommittee 440 O O 
34 To balance carried to next 
account - - 1953 14 8 
£.2164 3 11 
Cr. 
By amount of subscrip- 
tions - £.1099 15 6 
Ditto of donations 942 6 6 
By proceeds of prome- 
nade - - 78 6 0 
By interest on deposit, 
per Sir William For- 
7 bes & Co. - 22 19 11 
i By Donation from the 
city - 21 0 0 
| £.2164 3 11 


The preceding account examined, 
compared with the vouchers, and 
found correct, 
(Signed) Hay Donatpson, 
JamEsS BriDGEs, 
Two of the auditors of accounts. 


The particulars of the accounts are 
teo detailed to give in a state of this 
kind, but the public are requested to 
inspect them. 


General View of the Husbandry of 
SCOTLAND. 


MPHE second edition of An Account 
of the Husbandry of Scotland, by 
the President of the Board of Agti- 


View of the Husbandry of Scotland. 


culture, has just been published.— 
The following short view of this cele- 
brated system, extracted from Sir 
John Sinclair’s work, we trust will 
not be unacceptable to our readers :— 

‘The foundation of improved 
agricultare is certainly laid, in the 
best cultivated districts of Scotland, 
in as great perfection as it possibly 
can be in any country. The farms 
are usually of a proper size; the far- 
mers, in general, have capitals ade- 
quate to their cultivation; they are 
bound to pay the landlord such a pro- 
portion of the value of the produce as 
renders it necessary for them to be 
industrious and economical, and to 
acquire all the skill, in the art of hus- 
bandry, to which they can have ac- 
cess; their leases are commonly of 
such a duration as to encourage judi- 
cious expenditure in the improvement 
of their lands, with the prospect of 
an adequate return; the covenants 
contained in their leases are sufficient- 
ly fair, being almost in every case 
well calculated to promote, and not 
to retard improvement ; a liberal sys- 
tem of connexion is established be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant ; 
and the characters of those, by whom 
the labours of agriculture are carried 
on, whether farmers, apprentices, 
farm-servants, or commen labourers, 
cannot be surpassed by those of the 
same description of life in any other 
nation. The experience of Scotland 
has likewise proved the superior ad- 
vantages of having married servants 
on large farms, by means of which 
the population of a country is increas- 
ed, and the kingdom filled with sober, 
healthy, and industrious subjects. 

The various points which require 
to be attended to, previous to the 
actual cultivation of an arable farm, 
are, in general, ascertained by the 
practice in Scotland, witha degree of 
precision hitherto unexampled. 

The farmers of that country have 
established it as a principle, that the 
position of a farm-house and offices 

ought 
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ought to make a material difference 
in the rent of a farm; they have as- 
certained the best construction of 
farm-houses and offices, uniting eco- 
nemy with convenience; they have 

inted out the best size and shape 
of fields, by means ef which much 
Jand is rendered productive, that 
would otherwise be wasted in useless 
fences, and much labour in their cul- 
tivation saved, insomuch that, where 
the fields are large, five ploughs will 
do as much work as six can in small 
fields, and every other part of the cul- 
tivation of a farm will be executed 
with less power, in nearly the same 
proportion ; they have likewise point- 
ed out the inconveniences attending 
expensive fences, which are more or- 
namental than useful to a country ; 
they are fully aware of the importance 
of draining, and have practised it 
with success; they have ascertained, 
that by the introduction of good roads, 
the value of a country will be greatly 
increased 3 their instruments of hus- 
bandry are cheap, and well construc- 
ted ; their ploughs excellent, worked 
by two horses, and peculiarly well 
calculated for general use; and their 
carts superior to any other for agri- 
cultural purposes ; their live stock are 
valuable, well calculated for their soil 
and climate; and their horses not 
only well adapted for the labours of 
husbandry, but maintained in such a 
manner, as to render them capable of 
performing a great deal of labour. In 
some cases they have tried a partial 
use of oxen with success, more espe- 
cially in thrashing mills; nor do they 
neglect to pay a proper degree of at- 
tention to the articles that ought to 
be raised upon a farm, according to 
its soil, its climate, its elevation and 
exposure, and situation in respect of 
markets, 

In regard to the actual cultivation 
of an arable farm, many points of in- 
finite importance have been ascertain- 
ed by the experience of Scots farmers, 
in amanner the most satisfactory. — 


They have ascertained the proper 
length, breadth, and shape of ridges ; 
in the use of putrescent, and still more 
of calcareous manures, they have 
made great improvements ; they have 
proved, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the advantages of deep plough- 
ing; they have completely ascertained 
the advantages of summer-fallowing, 
where soils are either of a clayey-na- 
ture, or are incumbent on wet sub- 
soils; they have carried on, with suc- 
cess, some essential improvements in 
the cultivation of various crops, in 
particular, in regard to those impor- 


tant articles turnips and potatoes; 


they have also brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection the course of crops 
calculated for different soils; and 
have ascertained the rotations for 
which each description of soil is re- 
spectively best adapted; they culti- 
vate in drills, beans, turnips, and po- 
tatoes, in a manner not to be surpas- 


_ sed for its excellence, and they have 


laid it down as a maxim, that crops of 
grain should be drilled, where the 
land is sown in spring, particularly 
where it is subjected to annual weeds ; 
they have also made some improve- 
ments in harvesting grain 3 in particu- 
lar the plans of cast-iron pillars and 
bosses, are admirable inventions for a 
wet climate, by means of which the 
harvesting of grain, and of pulse in 
particular, may be completed in half 
the usual time; they have brought 
the cleaning and thrashing of grain 
to the highest degree of perfection ; 
almost every individual, who has any 
claim to the character of a farmer, 
having fanners in his possession, and 
thrashing-mills having become almost 
equally general ; they have carried, 
to a great extent, the practice of soil- 
ing horses, and even cattle; and have 
proved, by decisive experiments, the 
superiority of that plan; they have 
restricted the practice of preserving 
permanent pastures within reasonable 
bounds, and have proved, that the 
convertible system of husbandry 
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he generally adopted, to the great 
benetit of the landed proprietor, and 
of the public. | 

These are circumstances connected 
with the improved system of husban- 
dry established in Scofland, the exis- 
tence of which, 1 trust, is abundantly 
proved in the course of the preceding 
observations. 

The result of this system is in the 
highest degree satisfactory, In all 
the corn districts, where the converti- 


ble husbandry is thoroughly establish- 


ed, greater crops are raised, and higher 
rents are paid *, than in any other 
part of the British dominions, and, 
what is equally remarkable, the con- 
dition or circumstances of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, evidently bears 
the like marks of abundance. With- 
out enlarging upon these matters in 
this place, | may only add, that the 
produce of crops, in good seasons, and 
mn fertile districts, is calculated to be 
from $2 to 45 bushels of wheat, from 
48 to 55 bushels of barley, from 60 
to 75 bushels of oats, and from 30 to 
35 bushels of beans, Winchester 
measure, per statute acre. As to 
green crops, 50 tons of turnips, three 
tons of clover, and eight tons of po- 
tatoes, per statute acre, are no uncom- 
mon crops, Any system that can 
produce crops of so superior a descrip- 
tion, even on fertile soils, is well en- 
titled to imitation, more especially 
when it is accompanied with great 


tion,” 


* Mr Curwen, in his report to the Work- 
ington Society for the year 1810, p. $6, 
States the rent of fertile land in Rast Lo- 
thian to be £.6 per Scots acre, and the pro- 
duce, 40 bushels of wheat, 60 of barley, 90 
of oats, excellent beans, weighty crops of 
turnips, and most luxuriant crops of clover. 
It is proper, however, to observe, that this 
ts only applicable to the more fertile soils. 
A farm of 330 acres of arable land, near 
Dunbar, has lately been let at £8 » 2s, per 
Scots, or £.6 » 10s. per English acre. 


economy in the expence of cultiva- 


Observations on the Fint-ENGINES of 
EDINBURGH. 


VyF have been favoured with 2 

copy of a letter addressed, in 
February last, soon after the alarmin 
fire in the Hivh Street, to the different 
Insurance Offices, and also to the 
Lord Provost, on the mismanagement 
of the fire engines. We understand 
that a Committee was appointed to 
take the subject into consideration ; 
but have not heard that any effectual 
reform has been attempted. As the 
subject is highly interesting, we now 
lay the letter before our readers, and 
shall readily give a place to any ofh- 
cia! report that may be Communica- 
ted. —_— 

‘To the Directors, Managers, &c. 
of the Edinburgh Insurance 
Companies against fire, and the 
Agents in Edinburgh of those 
belonging to other places. 

SIR, 

I happened to be one of those who 
took an active part in endeavouring 
to arrest the progress of the late des- 
tructive fire at Bishop’s Land, High 
Street 3a circumstance I mention mere- 
ly, as it enabled me to remark the 
misfortune attending a total absence 
of combined and connected aid, which 
must often render abortive all exer- 
tions, orat least expend unnecessarily, 
the labour of many individuals, whose 
anxious and philanthropic zeal leads 
them, on such occasions, to exert them- 
selves freely, not without danger. 

Under this impression, allow me 
to state a general view of the chief 
defects to which I have been a wit- 
ness, in the means of assistance used 
in cases of fire, with a few hints at 
their improvement, forthe considera- 
tion of those better qualified to judge 
than I can pretend to be, 

The first and chief one originates 
in having Company Engines, which 
creates a degree of jealousy among the 
men who work them, that, I lament 
to say, seems, for most part, to increase 

with 
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with the fury of the flames, and at the 
moment when all success depends 
upon a union of their efforts, then are 
they the most discordant. ‘Ihe other 
night exemplified the truth of this in 
a most marked degree—-a premium, 
no doubt, adds to the inducement to 
hasten forward the Engines; but that 
is a small part of the business, for you 
have soon many more Engines than 
you require, or have water for; and in 
place of two or three well supplied, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case, you have a whole dozen of them 
running counter to, and depriving each 
other of the requisite supply of water, 
wuch of which is not only ¢onsequent- 
ly wasted, but perhaps also no Engine 
has a sufficient supply to enable it to 
work with effect; of course, the exe- 
tion of all is diminished, and the 
character of a good Engine too often 
lost. 

The most effectual remedy is to a- 
bolish all names, or marks, that distin- 
guish Company Engines, and form 
the whole into one body upon military 
principles: a Regiment, as it were, 
would be formed of Firemen, and the 
men, as in companies, would be attach- 
ed to the different engines, which 
would be, like them, numbered. The 
men of each company, or engine, clas- 
sed according to their individual qua- 
lifications under intelligent menas non- 
commissioned officers, so as to form a 
regular gradation and chain of res- 
ponsibility, from the highest to the 
lowest, would enable you to work 
an engine with all the regularity 
of a piece of artillery, and men could 
be easily detached on particular ser- 
vices, such as to strengthen the ope- 
rations of a particular engine, &c. 
as occasion might require : thus a great 
and combined effect would at once 
be given to the whole, in a way that 
must ensure success, and prevent ac- 
cidents, 

The second evil is the waste of 
water occasioned by hand-carrying, 
which of itself creates a great confu- 

Jan. 1814. 
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sion. If the remedy above suggested 
is adopted, this will, as a subordinate 
part of it, be at the same time reme- 
died ; for the combined interest of the 
whole, will lead the firemen to join 
their united pipes to the fire cock, 
which is often beyond the reach of 
those of any individual engine,: and, 
of consequence, a more regular supply 
of water will, without waste or confu- 
sion, be brought to the point of action, 
and be distributed under the direc- 
tion of the superintending officer, to 
such engines as he may judge most 
serviceable, either from superiority in 
their equipment or their position. 
The third complaint is, for most 
part, a want of ladders, and the means 
of obtaining a sufficiently elevated 
situation for the man at the directing 
pipe. 
A few long ladders should always 
be in readiness at the public expence ; 
and, at the least, three ladders of 
moderate, but equal lengths, should 
form a’ part of the stores of every 
engine. ‘These ladders, besides being 
useful to aid the distressed, may at 
once be converted into a stage, of the 
description I have above alluded to. 
To effect this, it is only necessary to 
erect these three ladders with their 
tops locked into each other, as soldiers 
do their muskets by the ramrods 
when they pile arms. For security 
sake, sockets with short pikes may be 
made to put on the feet, to prevent 


the ladder slipping on the causeway 5. 


and an eye may be so made with 2 
knee at the top, to serve the double 
purpose of fixing them more firmly, 
and strengthening the director’s arm 
by means of a pin, whose small end 
would pass through these united eyes, 
while the upper end may be formed 
with a longitudinal short bed for the 
support of the directing pipe. 

The limits of a letter forbid too 
much detail, but I felt it a duty I 
owed to humanity dnd my fellow- 
citizens, not to withhold for a moment 


any ideas which occurred to me as 
likely 
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likely to be useful, merely because 1 
had not taken leisure to digest and 
arrange them in a more full and per- 
tect form. 
ee: I have addressed this letter to you, 
fae @s composing those Societies whose 
ec attention being more exclusively di- 
. rected to cases of fire, may be most 
likely to be able to turn them to ad- 
vantage, and shall only add, that I 
shall be most happy to contribute all 
the aid in my power in bringing an 
arrangement of such importance to 
perfection. At the same time allow me 
to suggest the propriety of having a 
committee named for the consideration 
of it, as I am sure that many useful 
hints would be sent in by individuals 
who are only prevented from offering 
them by the want of a proper chan- 
nel for communicating them. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


Pat. WALKER. 
Deumseugh, 17th Feb. 1813. 


German Notices of Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, births, and deaths, 
are announced in the Dutch and 
German papers in a very peculiar 
manner. ‘The parties joined in wed- 
dock, insert a notification of their 
union subscribed by their names ; the 
husband signs an account of the wife’s 
accouchement, filled with expressions of 
joy, when he has to state that she is 
well, and has presented him with a 
dandsome child; but the notices of 
weaths are the most interesting, as 
they seem in some measure to reflect 
the simple and homely manners of the 
country. They are always signed by 
the surviving party, sometimes by the 
whole of the children, and are usually 
So written as to evince sentiments of 
Sorrow and pious resignation in the 
subscribers. We have extracted the 
three following, because, besides giv. 


German Notices of Deaths. 


ing our readers an idea of the man- 
ner in which these notices appear, 


‘they are in some measure connected 


with the state of affairs in Holland. 
The first is one of the deaths which 
occurred in the barbarous massacre of 
Woerden; and the two last, one of 
which is from Admiral VERDOORN, 
ar¢ melancholy instances of the effects 
of that system of tyranny and ambi- 
tion which has devoted so large a por- 
tion of the population of Europe to 

destruction. 7 
“ As my auch loved husband, 
Henri Freprik ANTOINE Givn- 
TA D’ALBANI, grenadier in the first 
company of Orange guards, marched 
hence on the 22d of November 1813, 
with his battalion to Woerden, where 
he fell on the fatal day of the 24th, 
in the 29th year of his age, in the 
cause of his country and Orange, | 
have, respecting this loss, so very 
grievous to me and all his relatives, 
to make known, that yesterday his el- 
dest brother was by the side of his 
grave, fully convinced of his death, 
and there saw his body deposited in 
the earth. Of the sympathy and con- 
dolence of all J am assured, more par- 
ticularly on account of my fatherless 
infants, for whom my heart is broken. 
A. VAN DERHEEM, widow of H. F. 
A, GUINTA D’ALBANI.—Gravenhage, 
December 5, 1813.” \ 
“The long dreaded news of the 
death of my dear son, PlETER ApDRI- 
ANN, first lieutenant of the horse artil- 
lery, is now so confirmed, that I can 
no longes entertain any doubts of it, 
although the day when, and the man- 
ner how he fell, is unknown to me, 
farther than that it happened last 
year in the retreat from Moscow. 
He was, on account of his brave and 
noble character, beloved by all who 
knew him. He was respected for the 
progress made in his studies by his 
preceptor, and for his military con- 
duct by his superiers’ of all ranks. 
—That the loss of so worthy a son, 
In the 23d year of his age, is most se- 
vere 
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vere to me, évery father and friend 
to humanity must feel, but notwith- 
standing, | beg to be excused from 
their letters of condolence.—G. VER- 
DOORN, admiral. Amsterdam, De- 
cember.8, 1813.” 

“I received, on the 13th instant, 
together with seven children, very un- 
expected joy, by the return of my 
dear son, R. J. VELTHUYS; and we 
had double reason to thank Gop, that 
aller so many extraordinary dangers, 
and after having many times braved 
death, as canroncer in the third co- 
hort, we saw him at last return to us, 
though in the state cf a beggar, in 
consequence of a severe journey from 
Leipsic on foot: how overjoyed we 
then were, every father and every fa- 
mily may easily conceive; but how 
great and severe was our grief, when 
we beheld that brave youth, whose 
sufferings were greater than he could 
endure, after having remained four 
days in the family, pass in the bleom 
of his years from time to eternity! 
Severe was this loss after so great a 
joy; but yet I wish with a grateful 
heart, to thank Gop that I beheld 
him die.—R. J. VELtHuys, for my- 
self and in the name of my 7 children. 
— Amsterdam, December 17, 1813.” 


Account of VANDER KEMP, the Chrise 
tian Misstonary in southern Africa. 


Short distance from Algoa Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, Vander 
Kemp, a man about 70 years of age, 
has collected together between two 
or thrée hundred Hottentots, to 
whom he preaches the gespel. If ar- 
dour in religion, amounting almost 
to bigotry, if self-denial, and a renun- 
ciation of social comforts, even of all 
earthly enjoyments, supported by a 
high degree of enthusiasim, and by 
very extensive learning ; if these pre- 
perties can render a missionary wor- 


thy of respect and estecy, then is 


Vander Kemp most truly so, Even 
the history of his early life is interes- 
ting. In his youth he was an officer in 
the army, but contracting a marriage 
beneath him, he was obliged to quit 
the service, and as a married man ap-» 
plied himself to the study of Physic 
with so much diligence, that notwith- 
standing his total want of all pre- 
vious knowledge in this science, he 
attained the degree of Doctor in three 
years, and was appointed an army 
physician. 

Some ycars after, in crossing the 
river Maese with his wife and child- 
ren, the boat unfortunately overset, 
and all his family were lost ; he alone. 
escaped by almost a miracle. From 
this moment his whole soul was absor- 


bed in religious ideas, and he soon | 


exchanged the science of medicine for 
that of theology. He studied parti- 
cularly the ancient and the oriental 
languages, and soon commenced 2 
writer in his new profession ; but his 
works, on account of their mysticab 
tone and terrifying prolixity, did not 
obtain him many votaries in Holland, 
so that in 1780 he went to England, 
where he succeeded better. When 
the Cape was taken by the English, 
he resolved, although at the age of 60, 
to go as a missionary to the Cadfres, 
and being ordained at Oxford, he 
arrived there in 1797. After two 
years spent among the people, in 
which he admits that he had not ac- 
complished much towards the @pread- 
ing of christianity, the war broke out. 
He went for a while to the Cape 
town, but at his return to the Caffres 
be was not favourably received, and 
was again obliged to quit their terri~ 
tories. At this time the country was 
infested by a number of vagrant Hot- 
tentots, who during the war had gain- 
ed their living as partizans plunder- 
ing either side. 

These people were collected toge- 
ther by Wander Kemp, for the pur- 
pose of instructing them in the chris- 
tian religion, in which was 
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20 
by an Englishman named Read. But 
however laudable and meritorious ap- 

peared the plan of the undertaking, 
~ the utility which might have been and 
ought to be derived from it, was lost 
by the over pious spirit or proud hu- 
mility of its head. It is true, that 
these Hottentots were nominally 
quiet, and kept in some order ; yet 
often under pretence of the chace, they 
wandered about armed, the government 
(then English) having allowed them 
a quantity of powder and shot to kill 
game for food, a favour which was 
too often abused. ‘They were indeed 
daily instructed for some heurs in the 
christian religion, but these imstruc- 


tions made much more impression 


upon their memory than upon their 
understanding.—'They could sing and 
pray, and be heartily penitent for their 
‘sins, and talk of the Lamb of atone- 
ment; but none were really the better 
of all this specious appearance, no at- 
tention was paid to giving them pro- 
per occupations, and, excepting in the 
hour of prayer, they might be as in- 
dolent as they chose. 

* This convenient mode of getting 
themselves fed, attracted many of the 
most worthless and idie, and all who 
applied were indiscriminately receiv- 
ed inte the establishment; the conse- 
eqzence was, that the colonists soon 
made heavy complaint of the want of 
servants, since the Hottentots were 
much better pleased with leading an 
indoleng life in Vander Kemp’s 
school, than with gaining their bread 
by labour. The Dutch governor con- 
firmed the principal part of the fav- 
onrs bestowed on the head of this in- 
stitution by the English, and permit- 
ted him to call the institution by the 
mame of Bethelsdrop; atthe sametime 
be signified his wish that the Hotten- 
tots sl. ould be excited to industry, and 
made io contribute towards their own 
maintetance by cultivating land ; this 
recommendation was accompanied 
with a large present of implements of 
husbandry, and seed corn, that there 
wight be no pretence for evading it. 


Account of Vander Kemp. 


On our arrival at Alg8a Bay, we 
received a visit from Vander Kemp. 
In the very hottest part of the morn- 
ing we saw a waggon, such as is used 
in husbandry, drawn by four meagre 
oxen, coming slowly along the sandy 
downs. Vander Kemp sat upon a 

lank laid acress it, without a hat, 
his venerable bald head expesed to 
the burning rays of thesun. He was 
dressed in a threadbare black coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches, without shirt, 
neckcloth, or stockings, and leather 
sandals bound round his feet, the same 
as are worn by the Hottentots.— ‘The 
commissary-genéral hastened to re- 
ceive him with the utmost kindness; 
he descended from his car, and ap- 
proached with slow and measured 
steps, presenting to our view a tall, 
meagre, yet venerable figure. In his 
serene countenance might be traced 
remains of former beauty, and in his 
eyes, still full of fire, were plainly to 
be discerned the powers of mind 
which had distinguished his early 
years, Instead of the usual saluta- 
tions, he uttered a short prayer, in 
which he begged a blessing upon our 
chief and his company, and the pro- 
tection of Heaven during the remain- 
der of our journey. He then accom- 
panied us into the house, when he en- 
tered freely into conversation upon 
many subjects, without any supercili- 
ousness or affected solemnity. 

The commissary-general reminded 
him that they had known each other 
thirty-six years before at Leyden, he 
was then himself studying the law, 
and Vander Kemp was in garrison as a 
lieutenant of dragoons. He named 
the coffee-house where they had often 
met and talked over many juvenile 
occurrences, ‘The missionary remem- 
bered these things very distinctly, obe 
serving that he Jed then a dissclute 
lite, but he hoped it was’ expiated by 
his subsequent conversion and present 
course. He related many things 
worthy of remark during the time that 
he lived among tke Caffres, and elu- 
cidated several circumstances that 
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happened with them. Before + we 
sat down to table he ejaculated a long 
prayer, he ate very little, drank no 
wine, had after dinner a private con- 
ference with the commissary-general, 
and returned in the evening to Beth- 
elsdrop. His colleague, Read, who 
accompanied him, seemed a goed- 
hearted man 3 but most of the mission- 
aries are extremely ignorant. This 
man, in order to give a striking proof 
of his lewliness and humility, had 
married a young Hotterntot woman 
belonging tothe establishment. ‘The 
girl was baptized a few days before 
her marriage; but, neglected as she 
was by him, both personally, and 
with regard to the formation of her 
mind, no one could believe that he 
married her from inclination. I have 
since been informed that in 1807, 
the old Vander Kemp, following his 
colleague’s example, had married a 
voung Hottentot girl about thirteen, 
whose freedom with that of her mo- 
ther he had purchased, not, however, 
living with her formally as his wife. 
We returned Vander Kemp’s visit. 
It is scarcely possible to describe the 
wretched situation in which the estab- 
lishment appeared to us, especially af- 
ter having seen that at Barranskloof. 
On a wide plain, without a tree, al- 
most without water fit to drink, are 
scattered forty or fifty little huts in 
the form of hemispheres, but so low 
that a man cannot stand upright in 
them. In the midst of them is 2 
small clay hut, thatched with straw, 
which goes by thé name of a church ; 
and close by, some smaller huts of the 
same materials, for the missionaries, 
All are so wretchedly built, and are 
kept with so little care and attention, 
that they have a perfectly ruinous ap- 
pearance. For a great way round, 
not a bush is to be ‘seen, for, what 
might have been originally, have long 
ago been used as fuel. “The ground 
all about is perfectly naked, and hard 
trodden down, without the Icast trace 
of humaa industry; wherever thy eveis 


cast, nothing is presented but lean, rag- 
ged, and naked figures, with indolent 
sleeping countenances. ‘Lhe support 
of the missionary institutions m Eng- 
land and Holland, the favour of the 
government, the chace, and the keep- 
ing of a few cattle, the produce of 
which is scarcely worth mentioning, 
—these are the means to which 240 
men look for their sustenance. 

It cannot be matter of astonishment 
that they are found wholly insufficient, 
and Vander Kemp complained bitter- 
ly, that he had already been forced to 
sacrifice the greater part of his own 
property. So much the more extra- 
ordinary does it appear that he had 
never turned his thoughts seriously to 
instilling habits of industry into his 
disciples ; but every idea of their 
temporal welfare appears with |.im 
te be wholly lost in his anxiety for 
their eternal salvation.—His own hut 
is totally destitute of every comfort, 
even of any approach to neatness, and 
is perfectly consistent with the negli- 
gence of earthly cares which he 
preaches. He remarked, not without 
great self-satisfaction, how little was 
necessary to the support of life; but 
he surely would have done much bet- 
ter, when he drew these Hotteniots a- 
round him, to have inspired them with 
some sort of taste for the refine- 
ments of civilization, rather than te 
have levelled himself with them, and 
adopted their idle habits of negligence 
end filth. 

It appears to me that Vander 
Kemp is of little value as a missionary, 
partly because he is a mere enthusiast, 
and too much absorbed in the idea of 

conversion ; partly because he ts tuo 
learned, that is to say, too little ac- 
guainted with the concerns of lile, 
to turn the attention even of a raw 
Hottentot to them. Hence arises his 
total neglect of husbandry, and all 
mechanical employments, though 
these are the arts in which his disci- 
ples must be instructed, if he would 


make them really happy ; hence 
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the perverted view he takes of the 
conduct which the colonists ought to 
observe with regard to his institution, 
since he considers them bound to as- 
sist in its support. Even in this se- 
clusion from the world, Vander Kemp 
has written two large works, which 
have been printed in Europe. Lo- 
wards the end of the year 1805, he 
was summoned to the Cape Town, on 
account of some disturbances which 
had arisen in his institution, and it is 
probable, that the consequence would 
not have been very pleasant to him, 
if the arrival of the English had not 
put an end to its process, It was, 
however, the occasion of the institu- 
tien being removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caffre borders, into 
the interior of the colony. 


On the Genius and Character of Ho- 
GARTH. 


NE of the earliest and noblest en- 

joyments I had when a boy was in 
the contemplation of those capital 
prints by Hogarth, the Harlot’s and 
Rake’s Progresses, which, along with 
some others, hung upon the walls of a 
great hall in an old-fashioned heuse 
in shire, and seemed the solitary 
tenants (with myself) of that antiqua- 
ted and life-deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in 
which those prints used te affect me, 
has often made me wonder, when L 
bave heard Hogarth described as a 
mere comic paiuter, as one whose 
chief ambition was to raise a laugh. 
To deny that there are throughout 
the prints which I have mentioned 
Circumstances introduced of a laugha- 
ble tendency, would be to run coun- 
ter to the common notions of man- 
kind ; but to suppose that in their ru- 
ling character they appeal chietly to 
the risible faculty, and not first and 
foremost the very heart of man, its 


best and anost serious feglings, would 
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be to mistake no less grossly theie 
aim and purpose. A set of severer 
Satires (for they are not so much 
Contedies, which they have been lik- 
cned to,,as they are strong and mas- 
culine Satires) less mingled with any 
thing of mere fun, were never written 
upon paper, or graven upon Copper. 
They resemble Juvenal, or the satiric 
touches in ‘Timon of Athens. 

I was pleased with the reply of a 
gentleman, who being asked which 
book he esteemed most in his library, 
answered,—** Shakspeare being 
ked which he esteemed next best, re- 
plied,—‘ Hogarth.” His graphic re- 
presentations are indeed books: they 
have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive 
meaning of words. Other pictures 
we look at,—his prints we read. 

In pursuance of this parallel, I 
have sometimes entertained myself 
with comparing the ‘Timon of Athens 
of Shakspeare (which I have just 
mentioned) and Hogarth’s Rake’s 
Progress together. ‘he story, the 
moral, in both is nearly the same. 
The wild course of riot and extrava- 
gance, ending in the one with driving 
the Prodigal from the society of men 
into the solitude of the deserts, and in 
the other with conducting the Rake 
through his several stages of dissipa- 
tion into the still more complete deso- 
lations of the mad-house, in the play 
and in the picture are déscribed with 
almost equal force and nature. ‘The 
levee of the Rake, which forms the 
subject of the second plate in the se- 
ries, is almost a transcript of Timon’s 
Levee in the opening scene of that 
play. We find a dedicating poet, and 
other similar characters, in both. ~~ 

The concluding scene in the Rake’s 
Progress is perhaps superior to the 
last scenes of Timon. If we seek for 


something of kindred excellence in 


poetry, it must be in the scenes of 
Lear’s beginning madness, where the 
King and the Fool and the Tom-o’- 
Bedlam conspire to produce such a 
medley ef misth checked by misery, 
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and misery rebuked by mirth ; where 
the society of those “strange bed-fel- 


lows” which misfortunes have brought 


Lear acquainted with, so finely sets 
forth the destitute state of the mo- 
narch, while the lunatic bans of the 
one, and the disjointed sayings and 
wild but pregnant allusions of the 
other, so wonderfully sympathize 
with that confusion, which they seem 
to assist in the production of, in the 
senses of that ** child-changed father.” 

In the scene in Bedlam, which ter- 
minates the Rake’s Progress, we find 
the same assortment of the ludicrous 
with the terribie, Here is desperate 
macness, the overturning of original- 
ly strong thinking faculties, at which 
we shudder, as we contemplate the 
duration and pressure of affliction 
which it must have asked to destroy 
such a building ;—and here is the gra- 
dual hurtless lapse into idiocy, of fa- 
culties, which at their best of times 
never having been strong, we loak 
upon the consummation of their de- 
cay with no more of pity than is con- 
sistent with a smile. The mad taylor, 
the poor driveller that has gone out 
of his wits (and truly he appears to 
have had no great journey to go to 
get past their confines) for the love 
of Charming Betty Careless,—these 
half-laughable scarce-pitiable objects, 
take off from the horror which the 
principal {gure would of itself raise, 
at the same time that they assist the 
feeling of the scene by contributing 
to the general notion of its subject :— 


Madness, thou chaos of the brain, 

What art, that pleasure giv’st, and pain ? 
Tyranny of Fancy’s reign ! 

Mechanic Fancy, that can build 

Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 

With rule disjointed, shapeless measure, 
Fill’d with horror, fill’d with pleasure ! 
Shapes of horror, that would even 

Cast doubts of mercy upon heaven. 
Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 
Would split the shaking sides of spleen *. 


* Lines inscribed under the plate. 


Is it carrying the spirit of compa- 
rison to excess to remark, that in the 
poor kneeling weeping female, who 
accompanies her seducer in his sad 
decay, there is something analogous 
to Kent, or Caius, as he delights ra- 
ther to be called, in Lear,—the no- 
blest pattern of virtue which even 
Shakspeare has conceived,—who fol - 
lows his royal master in banishment, 
that had pronounced Ais banishment, 
and forgetful at once of his wrongs 
and dignities, taking on himself the 
disguise of a menial, retains his fideli- 
ty to the figure, his loyalty to the car- 
case, the shadow, the shell and empty 
husk of Lear ? 

In the perusal of a book, or of a 
picture, much of the impression which 
we receive depends upon the habit of 
mind which we bring with us to such 
perusal. ‘The same circumstance may 
make one person Jaugh, which shall 
render another very serious ; orin the 
same person the first impression may 
be corrected by after-thought. The 
misemployed incongruous characters 
at the Harlot’s Funeral, on a super- 
ficial inspection, provoke to laugh- 
ter; but when we have sacrificed the 
first emotion to levity, a very dif- 
ferent frame of mind succeeds, or the 
painter has lost half his purpose. I 
never look at that wonderful assem- 
blage of depraved beings, who, with- 
out a grain of reverence or pity in 
their perverted minds, are performing 
the sacred exteriors of duty to the re- 
licks of their departed partner in fol- 
ly, but I am as much moved to sym- 
pathy from the very want of it in 
them, as I should be by the finest re- 
presentation of a virtuous death-bed 
surrounded by real mourners, pious 
children, weeping friends,—perhaps 
more by the very contrast. What 
reflexions does it not awake, of the 
dreadful heartless state in which the 


creature (a female too) must have 


lived, who in death wants the accom- 
paniment of one genuine tear. That 
wretch who is removing the lid of the 
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coffin to gaze upon the corpse, with a 
face which indicates a perfect nega- 
tion of all goodness or womanhood— 
the hypocrite Parson ‘and his demure 
partner—all the fiendish group—to 
a thoughtful mind present a moral 
emblem more affecting than if the 
poor friendless carcase had been de- 
picted as thrown out to the woods, 
where wolves had assisted at its ob- 
sequies, itself furnishing forth its own 
funeral banquet. | 

It is easy to laugh at such incon- 
gruities as are met together in this 
picture,—incongruous objects being 
of the very essence of laughter,—but 
surely the laugh is far different in its 


kind from that thoughtless species to - 


which we are moved by mere farce 
and grotesque. We laugh when Fer- 
dinand Count Fathom, at the first 
sight of the white cliffs of Britain, 
feels his heart yearn with filial fond- 
ness towards the land of his progeni- 
tors, which he is coming to fleece and 
plunder,—we smile at the exquisite 
irony of the passage,—but if we are 


not led on by such passages to some 


more salutary feeling than laughter, 
we are very negligent perusers of 
them in book or picture. 

It is the fashion with those who cry 
up the great Historical School in this 
country, at the head of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is placed, to exclude 
Hogarth from that school, as an ar- 
tist of an inferior and vulgar class, 
Those persons seem to me to confound 
the painting of subjects in common 
or vulgar life with the being a vul- 
gar artist. The quantity of thought 
which Hogarth crowds into every 
picture, would alone unvu/garize eve- 
ry subject which he might choose. 
Let us take the lowest of his subjects, 
the print called Gin Lane. Here is 
plenty of poverty and low stuff to dis- 
gust upon a superficial view ; and ac- 
cordingly, a cold spectator feels him- 
self immediately disgusted and repel- 
ied. T have seen many turn away 
fom it, not“being able to bear it. 


The same persons would peshaps have 
looked with great complacency upon 
Poussin’s celebrated picture of the 
Plague at Athens *. Disease, and 
Death, and bewildering Terror, in 
Athenian garments, awe endurable, and 
come, as the delicate critics express 
it, within * the limits of pleasurable 
sensation.”? But the scenes of their 
own St Giles’s, delineated by their 
own countryman, are too shocking to 
think of. Yet if we could abstract 
our minds from the fascinating colours 
of the picture, and forget the coarse 
execution (in some respects) of the 
print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
plate, accessible to the poorer sort of 
people, for whose instruction it was 
done, I think we could have no hesi- 
tation in conferring the palm of su- 
perior genius upon Hogarth, com- 
paring this work of his with Poussin’s 
picture. ‘There is more of imagina- 
tion in it—-that power which draws 
all things to one,—which makes 
things, animate and inanimate, beings 
with their attributes, subjects and 
their accessories, take one colour, and 
serve to one effect. Every thing in 
the print, to use a vulgar expression, 
tells. Every part is full of * strange 
images of death.” It is perfectly 
amazing and astounding to look at. 
Not only the two prominent figures, 
the woman and the half-dead man, 
which are as terrible as any thing 
which Michael Angelo ever drew, 
but every thing else in the print 
contributes to bewilder and stupefy, 
—the very houses, as I heard a friend 
of mine express it, tumbling all about 
in Various directions, seem drunk— 
seem absolutely reeling from the ef- 
fect of that diabolical spirit of phrenzy 
which goes forth over the whole com- 
position. To shew the poetical and 
almost prophetical conception in the 
artist, one little circumstance may 
serve. 


* At the late Mr Hope’s, in Cavendish- 
square, 
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serve. Not content with the dying 
and dead figures, which he has strew- 
ed in profusion over the proper scene 
of the action, he shews you what (of 
a kindred nature) is passing beyond 
it. Close by the shell, in which, by 
direction of the parish beadle, a man 
is depositing his wife, is an old wall, 
which, partaking of the universal de- 
cay around it, is tumbling to pieces. 
Through a gap in this wall are seen 
three figures, which appear to make a 
part in some funeral procession which 
is passing by on the other side of the 
wall out of the sphere of the compo- 
sition. ‘This extending of the inter- 
est beyond the bounds of the subject 
could only have been conceived by a 
great genius, Shakspeare, in his 
description of the Painting of the 
‘Trojan War, in his ‘Tarquin and Lu- 
crece, has ‘mroduced a similar device, 
where the painter made a part stand 
for the whole : 


For much imaginary work was there, 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


This he well calls Imaginary work, 
where the spectator must meet the 
artist in his conceptions half way ; and 
it is peculiar to the confidence of 
high genius alone to trust so much to 
spectators or readers. Lesser artists 
shew every thing distinct and full, as 
they require an object to be made 
out to themselves before they can 
comprehend it. 

When I think of the power dis- 
played in this (I will not hesitate to 
say) sublime print, it seems to me the 
extreme narrowness of system alone, 
and of that rage for classification, by 
which, in matters of taste at least, 
We are perpetually perplexing instead 
of arranging our ideas, that would 
make us concede to the work of Pous- 
sin above mentioned, and deny to 

Jan. 1814, 
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this of Hogarth, the name of a grand 
serious composition. 

We are for ever deceiving exneclves 
with names and theories. We call 
one man a great historical painter, 
because he has saken for his subjects 
kings or great men, or transactions 
over which time has thrown a gran- 
deur. We term another the painter 
of common life, and set him down in 
our minds for an artist of an inferior 
class, without reflecting whether the 
quantity of thought shewn by the 
latter may not much more than level 
the distinction which their mere 


choice of subjects may seem to place 


between them; or whether, in fact, 
from that very common life, a great 
artist may not extract as deep an in- 
terest as another man from that which 
we are pleased to call History. 

I entertain the highest respect for 
the talents and virtues of Reynolds, 
but I do not like that his reputation 
should overshadow and stifle the 
merits of such a man as Hogarth, nor 
that to mere names and classifications 
we should be content to sacrifice one 
of the greatest ornaments of England. 

I would ask the most enthusiastic 
admirer of Ryenolds, whether in the 
countenances of his Staring and Grin- 
ning Despair, which he has given us 
for the faces of Ugolino and dying 
Beaufort, there be any thing compa- 
rable to the expression which Hogarth 
has put into the face of his broken- 
down Rake in the last plate but one 
of the Rake’s Progress*, where a let- 
tcr from the manager is brought to 
him to say that his play ‘¢ will not do,” 
Here all is easy, natural, undistorted, 
but withal what a mass of woe is here 

ac- 


* The first face perhaps in all Hogarth 
for serious expression. That which comes 
neXt to it, 1 think, is the Jaded morning 
countenance of the Debauchee in the Second 
Plate of the Marriage Alamode, which lec- 
tures on the vanity of pleasure as audibly 
us any thing in Ecclesiastes. 
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accumulated !—the long history of a 
mis spent life is compressed into the 
countenance as plainly as the series of 
plates before had told it: here is no 
attempt at Gorgonian looks which 
are to freeze the beholder, no grin- 
ning at the antique bed-posts, no face 
makiag, or consciousness of the pre- 
sence of spectators in or out of the 
picture, but grief kept tu a man’s self, 
a face retiring from notice with the 
shame which great anguish sometimes 
brings with it,—a final leave taken 
of hope,—the coming on of vacancy 
and stupefaction,—a beginning alien- 
ation of mind looking like tranquillity. 
Here is matter for the mind of the 
beholder to feed on for the hour to- 
gether,—matter to feed and fertilize 
the mind. It is too real to admit one 
thought about the power of the artist 
who did it.—When we compare the 
expression in subjects which so fairly 
admit of comparison, and find the 
superiority so clearly to remain with 
Hogarth, shall the mere contemptible 
difference of the scene of it being 
iaid in the one case in our Fleet or 
King’s Bench Prison, and in the oth- 
er in the State Prison of Pisa, or the 
bed-room of a Cardinal,—or that the 
subject of the one has never been au- 
thenticated, and the other is matter 
of historv,—so weigh down the real 
points of the comparison, as to induce 
us to rank the artist who has chosen 
the one scene or subject (though con- 
fessedly inferior in that which consti- 
tutes the soul of his art) in a class 
from which we exclude the better 
genius (who has happened to make 


choice of the other) with some thing 
like disgrace*? 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds, somewhere in his 
lectures, speaks of the presumption of Ho- 
garth in attempting the grand style in pain- 
ting by which he means his choice of certain 
Scripture subjects. Hogarth’s excursions 
into the Holy Land were not very numerous, 
but what he has left us in this kind have at 
deast this merit, that they have expressiaz, 


The Boys under Demontacal Pos- 
session, of Raphael and Dominichino, 
by what law of classification are we 
bound to assign them to belong to the 
great style in painting, and to degrade 
into an inferior class the Rake ot Ho- 
garth when he is the Madman ‘in the 
Bedlam scene? 1 am sure he is far 
more impressive than either, It isa 
face which no one that has seen can 
easily forget. ‘There is the stretch of 
human suffering to the utmost endu- 
rafice, severe bodily pain brought on 
by strong mental agony, the frightful 
obstinate laugh of madness,—yet all so 
unforced and natural, that those who 


never were witness to madness in real 


life, think they see nothing but what 
is familiar to them in this face. Here 
are no tricks of distortion, nothing 
but the natural face of agony. ‘This 
is high tragic painting, and we might 
as well deny to Shakspeare the hon- 
ours of a great tragedian, because he 
has interwoven scenes of mirth with 
the serious business ef his plays, as 
refuse to Hogarth the same praise for 
the two concluding scenes of the 
Rake’s Progress, because of the Co- 

mic 


of some sort or other in them,—the Child 
Moses before Pharach’s Daughter, for in- 
stance, which is more than can. be said of 
Sir Josuha Reynold’s Repose in Egypt, 
painted for Macklin’s Bible, where for a Ma- 
dona he has substituted a sleepy, insensible, 
unmotherly girl, one so little worthy to 
have been selected as the Mother of the Sa- 
viour, that she scems to have neither 
heart nor feeling to entitle her to become a 
mother atall. But indeed the race of Vir- 
gin Mary Painters seems to have been cut 
up, root and branch, at the Reformation. 
Ourartists are too good Protestants togive life 


to that admirable commixture of maternal 


tenderness with reverential awe and wender 
approaching to worship, with which the 
Virgin Mothers of L. da Vinci and Raphael 
(themselves by their divine countenances in- 
viting men to worship) contemplate the 
union of the two natures in the person pf 
their Heayen-born Infant, 
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mic Lunatics} which he has thrown in- 
to the one, or the Alchymist that he 
has introduced in the other, who is 
paddling in the coals of his furnace, 
keeping alive the flames of vain hepe 
within the very walls of the prison to 
which the vanity has conducted bim, 
which have taught the darker lesson 
of extinguished hope to the desp nd- 
ing figure who is the principal person 
of the scene, 

It is the force of these kindly ad- 
mixtures, which assimilates the scenes 
of Hogarth and of Shakspeare to the 
drama of real life. where no such 
thing as pure tragedy is to be found; 
but merriment and infelicity, pon- 
derous crime and feather-light vanity, 
like twin-formed births, disagreeing 
complexions of one intexture, pei pet- 
ually unite te shew forth motley spec- 
tacles to the world. Then it is that 
the poct or painter shews his art, when 
in the selection of these comic adjuncts 
he chooses such circumstances as shall 
relieve, contrast with, or fall into, 
without forming a violent opposition 
to, his principal object. Who sees 
not that the Grave-digger in Hamlet, 
the Fool in Lear, have a kind of cor- 
respondency to, and fall in with, the 
subjects which they seem to interrupt, 
while the comic stuff in Venice 
Preserved, and the doggrel nonsence 
of the Cook and his poisoning asso- 
ciates in the Rollo of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, are pure, irrelevant, imper- 
tinent discords,—as bad as the quar- 


+ There are of madmen as there are of 
tame, 
All humour’d not alike. We have here 
some 
So apish and fantastic, play with a feather ; 
And ee *twould grieve a soul to see 
God's image 
So blemish'’d and defac’d, yet do they act 
Such antic and such pretty Innacies, 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make you 
smile. 
Others again we have, like angry lions, 
Fierce as wild bulls, untameable as flies. — 
Honest Whore. 


relling dog and cat under the table 
of the Lord and his Disciples at Em- 
maus of ‘Titian ? 

Not to tire the reader with. perpei- 
ual reference to prints which he may 
not be fortunate enough to possess, it 
may be sufficient to remark, that the 
same tragic cast of expression and in+ 
cident, blended in some instances 
with a greater alloy of comedy, char- 
acterizes his other great work, the 
Marriage Alamode, as well as those 
less elaborate exertions of his genius, 
the prints called Industry and Idle- 
ness, the Distrest Poet, &c.; forming, 
with the Harlot’s, and Rake’s Progres- 
sess, the most considerable, if not the 
largestclass of his production—enough 
surely to rescue Hogarth trom the 
imputation of being a mere buffoon, 
or one whose general aim was only 
to shake the sides. 

There remains a very numerous 
class of his performances, the object 
of which must be confessed to be 
principally comic. But in all of them 
will be found something to distinguish 
them from the droll productions of 
Bunbury and others. ‘hey have 
this difference, that we do not merely 
laugh at, we are led into long trains 
of reflection by them. In this re- 
pect they resemble the characters of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, which have 
strokes of humour in them enough to 
designate them for the most part as 
comic, but our strongest feeling still 
is wonder at the comprehensiveness of 
genius which could crowd, as poet 
and painter have done, into one small 
canvas, so many diverse yet co-oper- 
ating materials. 

‘Che faces of Hogarth have not 2 
mere momentary interest, as in cari- 
catures, or those grotesque physiogno- 


mies which we sometimes catch a 


glance of in the street, and, struck 
with their whimsicality, wish for a 
pencil and the power to sketch them 
down, and forget them again as ra- 
idly,—but they are permanent, a- 
ideas. Not the sports cof 
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Nature, but her necessary eternal 


elasses. We feek that we cannot part 


with any of them, lest a link should 
be broken. 

It is worthy of observation, that he 
has seldom drawn a mean or insignifi- 
cant countenance*. Hoyarth’s mind 
was eminently reflective ; and, as it 
has been well observed of Shakspeare, 
that he has transfused his own poeti- 
cal character into the persons of his 
drama (they are all more or less focts.) 
Hogarth has impressed a thinking 
character upon the persons of his can- 
vas. 

This remark must not be taken 
universally. ‘he exquisite idiotism 
of the little gentleman in the bag and 
sword beating his drum in the print of 
the Enraged Musician, would of it- 
self rise up against se sweeping an as- 
sertion. But I think it will be found 
to be true of the generality of his 
countenances. ‘The knife-grinder and 
Jew flute-plaver in the plate just men- 
tioned may serve as instances instead 
of .a thousand. They have intense 


thinking faces, though the purpose to 


which they are subservient by no 
means required it; but indeed it 
seems as if it was painful to Hogarth 
to contemplate mere vacancy or insig- 
nificance. 

This reflection of the artist’s own 
mntellect from the faces of his charac- 
ters, is one reason why the works of 
Hogarth so much more than those of 
any other artist are objects of medita- 
tion. Our intellectual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back 
their own likenesses. The mental eye 


* if there are auy of that description, 
they are in his Slroling Players, a print 
which has been cried up by Lord Orford as 
{re richest of his productions, and it may 
be, for what I know, in the mere lumber, 
the properties, and dead furniture of the 
scene, but in living character and expression 
it is (for Hogarth) lamentably poor and wan. 
ting ; it is perhaps the only one of his per- 
formances at which we have a right to feel 
Wsgusied. 
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will not bend long with delight upon 
vacancy. 
Another line of eternal separation 
between Hogarth and the common 
painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
with whom he is often confounded, 1s 
the sense of beauty, which in the most 
unpromising subjects seems never 
wholly to have deserted him. “ Ho- 
garth himself,” says Mr. Coleridget, 
from whom I have borrowed this ob- 
servation, speaking of a scene which 
took place at Ratzeburg, ‘ never drew 
a more ludicrous distortion, both of 
attitude and physiognomy, than this 
effect occasioned : nor was there wan- 
ting beside it one of those beautiful fe- 
male faces which the same Hogarth, 
in whom the satirist never extinguish- 
ed that love of beauty which belonged 
to him as a poet, so often and so glad- 
ly introduces as the central figure in 
a crowd of humorous deformities, 
which figure (such is the power of 
true genius) neither acts nor is meant 
to act as a contrast; but diffuses 
through all, and over each of the 
group, a spirit of reconciliation and 
human kindness; and even when the 
attention is no longer consciously di- 
rected to the cause of this feeling, still 
blends its tenderness with our laugh- 
ter; and thus prevents the instructive 
merriment at the whims of nature, or 
the foibles or humours cf our fellow- 
men, from degenerating into the 
heart-poison of contempt or hatred.” 
‘Lo the beautiful females in Hogarth, 
which Mr. C. has pointed out, might 
be added the frequent introduction 
of children (which Hogarth seems to 
have taken a particular delight in) 
into his pieces. ‘They have a singu- 
lar effect in giving tranquillity and a 
portion of their own innocence to the 
subject. The Baby riding in its mo- 
ther’s lapin the Alarch to Finchley, 
(its careless innocent face placed di- 
rectly behind the intriguing time-fur- 
rowed 
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rowed countenance of the treason- plot- 
ting French priest) perfectly sobers 
the whole of that tumultuous scene. 
Lhe Boy Mourner winding up his 
top with so much unpretending insen- 
sibility in the plate of the d/ardéot’s 
Funeral, (the only thing in that as- 
sembly that is not a hypocrite ) quiets 
and sovoths the mind that has been dis- 
turbed at the sight of so much depra- 
ved man and woman-kind. 

In his inimitable Election print, 
(which in my judgment as far exceeds 
the more known and celebrated March 
to Fiachley, as the best Comedy ex- 
ceeds the best Farce that ever was 
written,) let a person look till he be 
saturated ; and when he has done 
wondering at the inventiveness of ge- 
nius which could bring so many cha- 
racters (more than thirty distinct clas- 
ses of face) into a room, and set them 
down at table to acther, or otherwise 
dispose them about, ‘in so natural a 
manner, engage them in so many easy 
sets and occupations, yet all partak- 
ing of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them tegcther, so that we 
feel that nothing but an clection time 
could have assembled them; having 
no central figure or principal group, 
(tor the hero of the piece, the Candi- 
date, is properly set aside in the le- 
velling indistinction of the day, one 
must look for him to find him) no- 
thing to detain the eve trom passing 
from. part to part, where every part 
is alike instinct with life,—for here 
are no furniture-faces, no figures 
brought in to fill up the seene like 

stage choruses, but all dramatis per- 
sone : when he shall have done won- 
dering at all these faces so strongly 
charactered, yet finished with the ac- 
curacy of the finest miniature 3 when 
he shall have done adimiring the num- 
berless appendages of the scene, those 
gratuitous deles which rich genius 
flings into the heap when it has al- 
done enough, the over-measure 
which it delights in giving, as i1 it 
colt its stores were exhaustless 3 the 


dumb rhetoric of the scenery—for ta- 
bles, and chairs, and joint-stools in 
Hogarth, are living and significant 
things ; the witticisms that are ex- 
pressed by words, (all artists but Ho- 
garth have failed when they have en- 
deavoured to combine two mediums 
of expression, and have introduced 
words into their pictures,) and the 
unwritten numberless little allusive 
pleasantries that are scattered about ; 
the work that is going on in the 
scene, and beyond it, as is made visi- 
ble to the * eye of mind,” by the 
mob which choaks up the door-way, 
and the sword that has forced an en- 
trance before its master: when he 
shall have sufliciently admired this 
wealth of genius, let him fairly say 
what is the resu/t left on his mind. 
Is it an impression of the vileness and 
worthlessness of his species ? er 1s not 
the general feeling which remains, 
after the individual faces have ceased 
to.act sensibly upon his mind, a kindly 
one in favour of his Shecies ? was not 
the general air ef the scene whole- 
some ? did it.do the heart hurt to be 
among it? Something of a riotous 
spirit to be sure is there, some world- 
ly-mindedness in some of the faces, a 
Doddingtonian smoothness which does 
not promise any supertluous degree 
of sincerity in the fine gentleman wlso 
has been the occasion of calling so 
much good company together : but is 
not the general cast ot expression int 
the faces, of the good sort? do they 
not seem cut out of tire good old rock, 
substantial English honesty ? would 
one fear treachery among characters 
of their expression? or shall we 
call their honest mirth and seldom- 
returning relaxation by the hard 
names of vice and profligacy > "Phat 
poor country fellow, that is prasping 
his staff, (which, from thet dilticulty 
of feeling themselves at home which 
poor men experience at a feast, he 
has never parted with since he came 
into the room,) and is enjoving with 
a relish that scems to fill all the cae 
pacitics 
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cities of his soul, the slender joke, 
which that facetious wag his neigh- 
bour is practising upon the gouty gen- 
tleman, whose eyes the effort to sup- 
press pain has made as round as rings, 
—does it shock the “ dignity of hu- 
man nature” to look at that man, and 
to sympathize with him in the seldom- 
heard joke which has unbent his care- 
worn hard-working visage, and drawn 
iron smiles from it ? or with that full- 
hearted cobler, who is’ honouring 
with the grasp of an honest fist the 


unused palm of that annoyed patri-. 


cian, whom the licence of the time 
has seated next him. 

I can see nothing “ dangerous” in 
the contemplation of such scenes as 
this, or the Enraged Musician, or the 
Southwark Fair, or twenty other 
pleasant prints which come crowding 
n upon my recollection, in which the 
restless activities, the diversified bents 
and humours, the blameless peculiari- 
ties of men, as they deserve to be cal- 
Jed, rather than their “ vices and fol- 
lies,” are held up ina laughable point 
of view. All laughter is not of a 
dangerous or soul-hardening tenden- 
cy. ‘There is the petrifying Sneer of 
a Demon which excludes and kills 
Love, and there is the cordial Laugh- 
ter of a Man which implies and che- 
rishes it. What heart was ever made 
the worse by joining in a hearty 
laugh at the simplicities of Sir Hugh 
Evans or Parson Adams, where a 
sense of the ridiculous mutually kin- 
dles and is kindled by a perception of 
the amiable? ‘That tumultuous har- 
mony of Singers that are roaring out 
the words, ** The world shall bow 
to the Assyrian throne,” from the 
opera of Judith, in the third plate of 
the series called the Four Groups of 
Heads, which the quick eye of Ho- 
garth must have struck off in the very 
infancy of the rage for sacred orato- 
rios in this country, while “ Music 
yet was young,” when we have done 


smiling at the deafening distortions, © 


which these tearers of devotion io rags . 
and tatters, these takers of Heaven by 
sturm, in their boisterous mimicry of 
the occupation of angels, are making, 
—what unkindly impression is. leit 
behind, or what more of harsh or con- 
temptuous feeling, than when we 
quietly leave Uncle Toby and Mr 


Shandy riding their hobby-horses a- 


bout the room? ‘The conceited, long- 
backed Sign-painter, that with all 
the self-applause of a Raphael or Cor- 
regio (the twist of body which his 
conceit has thrown him into has 
something of the Corregiesque in it) is 
contemplating the picture of a bottle 
which he is drawing from an actual 
bottle that hangs beside him, in the 
print of Beer Strect,—while we smile 
at the enormity of the self-delusion, 
¢an we help loving the good-humour 
and self-complacency of the fellow ? 
would we willingly wake him from 
his dream ? 

I say not that all the ridiculous 
subjects of Hogarth have necessarily 
something in them to make us like 
them; some are indifferent to us, 
some in their natures repulsive, and 
only made interesting by the wonder- 
ful skill and truth to nature in the 
painter ; but I contend that there is 
in most of them that sprinkling of 
the better nature, which, like holy 
water, chases away and disperses the 
contagion of the bad. They have 
this in them besides, that they bring 
us acquainted with the every-day hu- 
man face,—they give us skill to de- 
tect those gradations of sense and vir- 
tue (which escape the careless or fas- 
tidious observer) in the countenances 
of the world about us; and prevent 
that disgust at common life, that ¢e- 
dium quotidianarum formarum, which 
an unrestricted passion for ideal forms 


and beauties is in danger of produ- 


cing. In this, as in many other things, 
they are analogous to the best novels 
of Smollett or Fielding. 
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Narrative of a Visit to NuKaniIwa, 


one of the WaSHINGTON. ISLANDS. 
Concluded from page 919. ' 

AMONG all the known nations of 
the earth, none have carried the 

art of tattooing to so high a degree 
of :perfection as the inhabitants of 
Washington’s Islands. ‘The regular 
designs with which the bodies of the 
men of Nukahiwa are punctured from 
head to foot supplies in some sort the 
absence of clothing; for, under so 


warm a -heaven, clothing would be 


insupportable to them. Many people 


here seek as much to obtain distinc- 
tion by the symmetry and regularity 
with which they are tattooed, as a- 


mong us by the elegant manner in 
which they are dressed ; and although 


no real elevation of rank is designa- 
-ted by the greater superiority of these 


decorations, yet as only persons of 


rank can afford to be at the expence 


attendant upon any refinement in the 
ornaments, it does become in fact a 


-badge of distinction. 


The operation of tattooing is per- 
formed by certain persons, who gain 
their livelihood by it entirely, and I 
presume that those who perform it 
with the greatest dexterity, and evince 
the greatest degree of taste in the dis- 
position of the ornaments, are as much 
sought after as among us a particular- 
ly good tailor. Thus much, however, 
must be said, that the choice made 
is not a matter of equal indifference 
with them as with us; for if the 
punctured garment be spoiled in the 
making, the mischief is irreparable, 
it. must be worn with all its faults 
the whole life through, . 

For performing the operation, the 
artist uses the wing bone of a tropic 
bird, phaeton ethereus, which is jag- 
ged and pointed at the end after the 
manner of a comb, sometimes in the 


form of a crescent, sometimes in a 


Strait line, and larger or smaller ac- 
cording to the figures which the ar- 
tist intends to make, This instru- 
ment is fixed into a bamboo handle 


about as thick as the finger, with 
which the puncturer, by means of ‘an- 
other cane, strikes so gently and so 
dexterously, that it scarcely pierces 
through the skin. The principal 
strokes of the figures to be-tattooed 
are first sketched upon the body with 
the same dye that is afterwards rub- 
bed into the punctures, to. serve as 
guides in the use of the instrument. 
The punctures being made so that 
the blood and lymph ooze through 
the orifice, a thick dye, composed of 
ashes from the kernel of the burning- 
nut, a/eurites triloba, mixed with wa- 
ter, is rubbed in. This occasions at 
first a slight degree of smarting and 
inflammation ; it then heals, aud when 
the crust comes off, after some days 


the bluish or blackish-blue figure ap- 


As soon as the inhabitant of Nu- 
kahiwa approaches towards the age 
of manhood, the operation of tattoo- 
ing is begun, and this is one of the 
most important epochs of his life. 
The artist is sent for, and the agree- 
ment made with him that he is to re- 
ceive so many hogs as his pay ; the 
number is commonly regulated ac- 
cording to the jwealth of the person 
to be tattooed, and the quantity of 
decoration bestowed is regulated by 
the pay. While we were at the 
island, a son of the chief Katanuah 
was to be tattooed. For this purpose, 
as belonging to the principal person 
in the island, he was put into a sepa- 
rate house for several weeks, which 
was taboced ; that is to say, it was 


forbidden to every body, except those. 


who were exempted from the taboo by 
his father, to approach the house ; 
here he was to remain during the 
whole time that the operation conti- 
nued, Alli women, even the mother, 
are prohibited from seeing the youth 
while the taboo remains in force. 
Both the oferator and the oferatee 
are fed with the very best food du- 
sing the continuance of the opera- 
tion ; to the former these are days of 

great 
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ercat festivity. In the first year only 
= | the ground-work of the principal fi- 
af 4 gures upon the breast, arms, baek, and 
“ta : thighs, is laid ; and in doing this, the 

: first punctures must be entirely heal- 
4 ed, and the crust must have come off 
before new ones are made. Livery 
og tt single mark takes three or four days 
to heal; and the first sifting, as it 
may be called, commonly lasts three 
or four weeks. 

While the patient is going through 
the operation, he must drink very lit- 
tle, for fear of creating too much in- 
| jlammation, and he is not allowed to 
3 eat eatly in the morning, only at noon 
| and in the evening. When once the 
decorations are begun, some addition 
‘i is constantly made to them at inter- 
vals of from three to six months, and 
this is not unfrequently continued for 
thirty or forty years before the whole 
| tattooing is completed. We saw some 
vy old men of the higher ranks, who 
. were punctured over and over to such 
) a degree, that the outlines of each se- 
parate figure were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, and the body had an al- 
most negro-like appearance. ‘This is, 
ot according to the general idea, the 
a height of perfection im ornament, pro- 
bably because the cost of it has been 


au very great, and it therefore shews a 
person of superlative wealth, Itis sin- 
Mt gular, that the men of distinction 
should place their. gratification in ac- 


quiring this dark hue, while the wo- 
men place theirs in preserving their 
original fair complexion uninjured, 
The tattooing of persons in a mid- 
dling station is performed in houses 
erected tor the purpose by the tattoo- 
ers, and tabooed by authority. A tat- 
tooer, Who vistted us several times on 
board the ship, had three of these 
houses, which could each receive eight 
or ten persons ata time: they paid for 
their decorations according to the 
greater or less quantity of them, and 
to the trouble the figures required. 
The poorer istanders, whe have not a 
supsrabuncance of hogs to dispose of 
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in luxuries, but live chiefly themselves 
upon bread-fruit, are operated upon 
by novices inthe art, who take them 
at a very low price as subjects for 
practice, but their works are easily 
distinguishable, even by a stranger, 
from those of an experienced artist. 
‘The lowest class of all, the fishermen 
principally, but few of whom we saw, 
are often not able to afford even the 
pay required by a novice, and are there- 
fore not tattooed at all. 

‘The women of Nukahiwa are very 
little tattooed, differing in this respect 
from the females of the other South- 
Sea islands. “Vhe hands are punctured 
from the ends of the fingers to the 
wrist, which ‘gives them the appear- 
ance of wearing gloves, and our glo- 
vers might very well borrow from 
them patterns, and intrdduce a new 
fashion among the ladies, of gloves 
worked a /a Washington. The feet, 
which among many are tattooed, look 
like highly - ornamented half-boots ; 
long stripes are besides sometimes to 
be seen down the arms of the women, 
and circles round them, which have 
much the same effect as the bracelets 
worn by European ladies. Some have 
also their ears and lips tattéoed. “Vhe 
women are not, hike the men, shut up 
in a tabooed house while they are go- 
ing through this operation : it is per- 
formed without any ceremony in their 
own houses, or in those of their rela- 
tions ; in short, wherever they please. 

Sometimes a rich islander will, 
either from generosity, ostentation, 
or love to his wife, make a feast in 
honour of her, when she has a_ brace- 
let tattooed round her arm, or perhaps 
her ear ornamented 3 a hog is then kil- 
led, and the friends of both sexes are 
invited to partake of it, the occasion 
of the feast being made known to 
them. Itis expected that the same 


courtesy should be returned in case of 
the wife of any of the guests being 
punctured, This is one of the few oc- 


casions when women are allowed to 
eat hoo’s flesh. 


If, in a very dry 
year, 
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year, bread-fruit, hogs, roots, and oth- 
er provisions, become scarce, any one 
who has still a good stock of them, 
which commonly happens to the chief, 
in order to distribute his stores, keeps 
open table for a certain Lime to an ap- 
pointed number of poor artists, who 
are bound to give in return some 
strokes of the tattoo to all who choose 
tocome for it. By virtue of a taboo, 
all these brethren are engaged to 
support each other, if in future some 
happen to be in need, while the oth- 
ers are in affluence. ‘his is one of 
the most rational orders of Free- 
masonry upon the globe. 

Our interpreter Cabri,whowasslight- 
ly and irregularly tattooed all over his 
body, upon one of these occasions got 
a black, or rather blue eye; and Ro- 
berts, who had only a puncture on 
his breast, in the form ofa long square, 
six inches one way and four the other, 
assured us that he would never have 
submitted to the operation, if he had 
not been constrained by the scarcity 
inthe preceding year to become one 
of the guests fed by the chief Katan- 
uah, ‘fhe same person may be mem- 
ber of several of these societies ; but, 
according to what we could learn, a 
portion must always be given to the 
priest or magician, as he is called, 
even if he be not a member. Ina 
time of scarcity also, many of the 
people who have been tattooed in this 
way unite as an absolute troop of ban- 


—ditti, and share equally among each 


other all that they can plunder or 
kill, 

The figures with which the body 
is tattooed are chosen with great care, 
and appropriate ornaments are selec- 
ted for the different parts. ‘They 
consist partly of animals, partly of o-. 
ther objects which have some refer- 
ence to the manners and customs of 
the islands ; and every figure has here, 
as in the Friendly Islands, its particu- 
lar name. Upon an accurate exam- 
mation, curved lines, diamonds, and 
other designs, are often distinguish- 

Jan. 1814. 
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able between rows of punctures, 
which resemble very much the orna- 
ments called'a Greeque. ‘The 
most perfect symmetry is observed 
over the whole body: the head of a 
man is tattooed in every part; the 
breast is commonly ornamented with 
a figure resembling a shield ; on the 
arms and thighs are stripes, sometimes 
broader, sometimes narrower, in such 
directions, that these people might 
very well be presumed to have stu- 
died anatomy, and to be acquainted 
with the course and dimensions of the 
muscles. Upon the back is a large 
cross, which begins at the neck, and 
ends with the last vertebrae. In the 
front of the thigh are often figures, 
which seem intended to represent the 
human face. On each side the calf 
of the leg is an oval figure, which 
produces a very good effect. ‘The 
whole, in short, displays much taste 
and discrimination. Some of the 
tenderest parts of the body, the eye- 
lids for example, are the only parts 
not tattooed. 

The clothing of these people con- 
sists of a piece of cloth round the 
waist, which among the men is called 
tschtabu, but among the women feqweu 
or feuweu. ‘The women have besides 
a large piece of cloth thrown over 
them ; this is done less from modesty 
than to keep off the burning sun from 
injuring their complexions. Many of 
them would very gladly have given 
us their cloaks for a piece of iron, er 
a knife, if they had not been too far 
from their habitations, and afraid of 
being tanned by the sun in returning 
tothem. A few of the men hada 
piece of cloth hanging partly ‘down 
the back, and fastened together upon 
the breast or under the chin. 

The bread-fruit, which forms so es- 
sential an article of food among these 
people, is here, asin almost all the 
South-Sea islands, what corn and po- 
tatoes are in Europe, what rice is in 
India, and what the cassava root is 
in Brazil, This tree appears indige- 
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nous in these islands, and was first 
known to Europeans through the 
great English navigators, by whom 
the vast Archipelagoes of the South- 
Seas were discovered. Its importance 
and utility induced the English go- 
vernment, in 1787, to send out an ex- 
pedition under the command of Cap- 
tain Bligh, to carry a quantity of the 

lants to their West India possessions, 
the miscarriage of 
their first attempt, Captain Bligh was 
ordered, again to Otaheite for the 
same purpose, and in 1792, happily 
succeeded in transporting this pre- 
cious gift of Providence to the West 
Indies: the plants have ever since 
flourished there exceedingly, The 
fruit, in size and form, resembles very 
much a cocoa-nut or a melon, The 
tree grows to a great height, is thick 
in the stem, and has a very luxuriant 
foliage ; the leaves are much like 
those of the oak, but a great deal 
larger, growing to the length of a 
foot or a foot and half. The fruit is 
not eaten raw, but roasted or broiled; 
the taste is different according to the 
manner in which it is dressed, but 


either way has a considerable simi- ’ 


larity with that of the banana, only 
less sweet and not so greasy. It very 
much resembles a cake made of flour, 
butter, egg, milk, and sugar; it has 
more the appearance of being a com- 
position of tlour than the banana. 
The usual manner of cooking the 
fruit is to make a hole in the ground, 
and pave it round with large smooth 
Stones ; 4 fire is then kindled in the 
middle, and as soon as the stones are 
‘thoroughly heated, the ashes are clear- 
ed away ; bamboo canes and banana 
leaves are then laid over them, and 
the bread-fruit wrapped in a banana 
leaf laid into the oven, which is cover- 
ed with leaves and hot stones. The 
fruit, when roasted in this way, and 
eaten with milk pressed from the co- 
coa-nut, is called wauzkgi, and is es- 
icemed very delicious. The chief of 


Taiohaie once brought us a present of 
this dish, as a specimen of the cookery 
of his country, and we all liked it ex- 
ceedingly. Another way of dressing 
the bread-fruit, is to take off the out- 
ward shell after it is roasted, and mix 
it with water, or milk of cocoa-nut, 
with some of the nut scraped fine; 
this is called kaku/, and is also very 
pleasant. 

The ripe bread-fruit will not keep 
good many days: in times of great 
abundance, therefore, it is cut into 
small pieces, when a hole is made in 
the ground about eight feet long by 
four broad, and five or six feet deep, 
which is paved with large stones, and 
the pieces of fruit thrown into it. A 
strong fermentation ensues, and forms 
a leaven, which will then keep for 
months. ‘This. food is called popoi*. 
When it is mixed with water, it makes 
a drink which has very much the ap- 
pearance and taste of butter-milk, and 
is extremely cooling and refreshing. 
There are many other ways of dress- 
ing the bread-fruit, mixed with taro, 
with yams, with bananas, or other 
fruits, concerning which I could not 
obtain any accurate information. 

The animal food of these islanders 
consists in man’s and swine’s flesh, in 
fish and poultry. ‘Ihe two latter are 
not held of any great account; but 
the flesh of swine, with, alas! that of 
their fellow-creatures, form very es- 
sential articles in their political eco- 
nomy. On the birth of a child, ona 
wedding or a funeral, on the tatteo- 
ing of a person of distinction, at any 
dance, festival, or other ceremony, 
swine are always killed in a greater 
or less number, according to the cir- 
cumstances, ‘They are roasted in 
ovens such as have been described for 


roasting 


* Probably popoi may signify food in ge- 
neral ; for the eating-house, as will be seen 
in future, is called popoi-taboo, even though 
not destined entirely to eating swine’s flesh. 
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roasting the bread-fruit, and eaten 
without salt: the latter is unknown 
among these islanders; it is only some- 
times compensated by the use of sea- 
water. Fish and shell-fish are not 
held in any esteem, and fowls are ra- 
ther kept for the sake of their feathers 
than as an article of food. 

The habitations of the people of 
Nukahiwa are different in size, though 
resembling much in their exterior 
European houses of only one floor. 
They are commonly about twenty- 
five feet in length, and six or eight 
in breadth, with a division across the 
middle ; the hinder wall is much 
higher than that in front, the former 
being ten or twelve feet high, the lat- 
ter not above three or four. They 
are made with four strong posts stuck 
into the earth at the corners, to which 
are fastened horizontal poles. ‘The 
sides are composed of bamboo canes 
of equal thickness, placed perpendi- 
cularly about half an inch fromm each 
other, and lined in thé inside with 
leaves of the cocoa-palm, and some 
sorts of fern dried. The roof is co- 
vered with several layers of leaves of 
the bread-fruit tree, which keep out 
the heaviest showers of rain ; the en- 
trance is in the low wall in front. It 
has always appeared to me extraordi- 
nary, that not only here, but in the 
habitations of all uncivilized nations, 


the entrance should be so disproper- 


tionately low. In cold climates, in- 
habited by a pigmy race of men, a 
good reason may be assigned for it, 
that the smaller the opening, the 
more easily can the cold be kept out: 
but it is incomprehensible how the 
custom can have become universal 
«mong the large and robust inhabi- 
tants of warm climates, who must 
find the inconvenience of it very sen- 
sibly. 

The best houses are built upon a 
platform made of quadrangularsmooth- 
ed stones, which sometimes extends 
several feet in front of the house : this 
undoubtedly makes the habitation 


more dry, and gives it a handsomer 
appearance. In these buildings one 
cannot but be very much astonished 
to see with what dexterity the people 
put together such immense stones ; 
they are of a size scarcely to be mov- 
ed by less than ten or twelve men, 
and are united without any kind of 
cement whatever, so that they are ab- 
solutely Roman walls: they would, 
indeed, do honour to any European 
architect. In erecting a new house, 
the neighbours reciprocally assist each 
other. People often build houses 
merely for amusement, and those who 
are in affluence have frequently houses 
or huts in several paris of the valley 
they inhabit, which can be taken 
down again, and removed in a few 
days. 

The building of the larger dwell- 
ings, in which a numerous family can 
live altogether, is the business of the 
men and women conjointly. But 
when a man, without the assistance 
of his wife, brings together the stones 
that are to serve for the ground-plot 
of his house, the building erected up- 
on it is tabooed, that is, the women are 
prohibited entering it. Every af- 
fluent islander has at least 
tabooed house, which is commonly at 
a little distance from the dwelling- 
house, He suits it entirely to his own. 
convenience, and has above alla sa//e- 
d-manger, where, removed from the 
presence of his wife, he can eat swine’s 
flesh undisturbed ; for this, as has been 
already hinted, is a food of which the 
women are rarely permitted to par- 
take, and when they are, it is only by 
special grace and favour of the men, 
Such a taboo-house is called popoi- 
taboo. 

Every new-huilt house must be 
consecrated by a priest or magician, 
or whatever he may be called: he 
makes an oration upon the occasion, 
which is given in a language wholly 
incomprehensible to the people at 
large. He must then be feasted with 
swine and other good things, over 

which 
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which he makes strange ceremonies, 
and sleeps the first night in the new 
house ; by these means it is for ever 
protected from evil spirits. Upon 
several occasions the women also have 
separate houses allotted to them, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of lying-in. 
The interior of the houses is very 
clean, for the inhabitants are bound 
by the laws, or by taboos, to a great 
degree of cleanliness : it is divided by 
ratters into two urcqual patts: in the 
first, which is the smallest, there 1s 
nothing but the stone pavement to be 
seen ; but the other is strewed over 
with a soft grass, over which straw 
mats are laid, and on these all the in- 
habitants of the house, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, sleep. ‘The 
walls are hung round with domestic 
utensils, such as calabashes of differ- 
ent sizes, cocoa-nut shells, fishing- 
nets, lances, slings, stilts, battle-axes, 
hatchets, sundry ornaments, drums, 
and a variety of other articles, 


Particulars of the Audience given to 
the Russian EmBassy at JAPAN. 


N the 27th of March, (1$04,) to 

our great joy, it was annouuced to 
us in due form on the part of the go- 
vernor, that the Great Man from Je- 
do, with the emperor’s answer, was 
expected at Nangasaki in two days. 
From our guards we learnt on the thir- 
tieth that this bearer of his master’s 
pleasure had been in the town several 
days, but it was not till the second of 
April that the intelligence of his ar- 
rival was communicated to us. We 
also remarked that it was a long time 
since we had seen any interpreters. 
At length, on the third, some appear- 
ed, who, besides announcing the arri- 
val ofthe Great Man, invited the am- 
bastador to an audience the next day 
at the governor’s house: they said, 
moreover, that they were commissign- 


ed to regulate the ceremonies proper 
to be observed upon the occasion. 

On this subject they informed the 
ambassador, that the next morning, at 
eight o’cleck, an Opperbanjos would 
come to conduct him to the gover- 
nor’s house. As the way by water 
was the shortest, it was proposed that 
he should go in the Prince of Fisi’s 
barge to the great stairs of Ochatto 
(the Muscle), where he would be re- 
ceived by a civil and military guard, 
and from thence he would proceed to 
the governor’s ia a large Norimon or 
Sedan-chair, accompanied by several 
Great Men. ‘This distinction, how- 
ever, must be confined to him alone, 
the officers: of his train must go on 
foot. ‘They assured him, that the 
Norimon was very roomy and conve- 
nient, and that this mode of convey- 
ance was confined entirely to the Dai- 
inios, the most distinguished persona- 
ges of the country. When arrived at 
the governor’s house, he would be in- 
troduced into a separate chamber by 
himself, and the officers of his train 
into another, there to rest till the 
opening of the audience. We obser- 
ved that they avoided making use of 
the term waz. ‘This was all, they 
said, done from particular respect, as 
it was the custom of the country that 
Great Men should at all times be se- 
parated from the inferior servants ot 
the government. The ambassador, 
however, begged to decline this dis- 
tinction, and requested that his officers 
might be in the same apartment with 
himself, 

In the Hall of Audience, the inter- 
preters proceeded, the ambassador 
alone could be permitted to enter, 
since this was a place sacred only to 
the very greatest people of the coun- 
try ; and the Dutch never were allow- 
ed to come farther than the anticham- 
ber. To this the ambassador made 
many objections, and after much dis- 
cussion, this point, together with the 
request not to be separated from his 

officers, 
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officers, were committed to writing, 
and reserved for the governor’s deci- 
sion. 

As to the question of compliments, 
the Japanese required that the Am- 
bassador, according to the customs of 
their conutry, should kneel to the 
governor and to the representatives 
of the emperor, and then bow the 
head, in the manner that has been 
mentioned, as a customary token of 
respect. Both these things the am- 
bassador refused, and declared that 
he would salute these Great Men 
only after the European fashion, and 
in the same manner that he would 
pay his respects to his own emperor, 
With diificulty, and after a 
good deal of discussion, this point was 
conceded to him. ‘Lhe interpreters 
farther desired to know in what po- 
sition the ambassador would remain 
during the audience, As, according 
to the oriental custom, the use of 
chairs was unknown in Japan, and the 
people sat, or rather knelt, upon the 
carpets and mats, they hoped he 
would find it convenient tocomply with 
this fashion, one which the greatest 
princes in the country were bound to 
observe, and that he would, like the 
Great Man from Jedo and the gover- 
nor, kneel upon soft stuffed straw mats. 
This the ambassador at first refused, 
Saying, that he would stand in the 
same manner as he would do in the 
presence of his own emperor: on be- 
ing repeatedly urged upon the sub- 
ject, however, and on being assured 
that this would be the most disrespect- 
ful thing he could possibly do, he 
consented to lie down with his feet 
stretched out sideways. ‘The inter- 
preters also intreated that the ambas- 
sador would not think of wearing his 
sword in the Hall of Audience, assu- 
ting him, that, notwithstanding the 
Great People, as he had seen, usually 
wear two swords, they were always 
laid aside in that place. After many 
animadversions, the ambassador yield- 
ed this point, assuzing the interpreters 


that he did so only as a proof of his 
great respect for the Emperor of ja- 
an. 

: ‘The persons selected to attend the 
ambassador to the audience were Ma- 
jor Von Friderici, Counsellor Von 
Fosse, Captain Foedoroff, Lieutenant 
Koscheleff, and myself. It was im- 
possible to make the Japanese consent 
that the guard of honour, with their 
muskets, should attend: the utmost 
to be obtained was, that a soldier 
should carry the imperial Russian 
standard behind the ambassador as a 
mark of distinction. In the evening 
the interpreters came with the Gover- 
nor’s answer, that the cavaliers of the 
embassy should be allowed to remain 
in the same apartment with the am- 
bassador ; and two of them should be 
admitted with him into the Hall of 
Audience. 

On the fourth of April, at eight 
in the morning, the Banjos and inter- 
preters appeared. ‘The Prince of 
Fisi’s barge, decorated with flags and 
hangings of silk and cotton, received 
the ambassador and his train. A 
number of smaller boats, all carrying 
the flags of Fisi, accompanied it. 

Arrived at the stairs of Ochatto, 
we landed, and his excellency was re- 
ceived by several Japanese of great 
distinction. A numerous civil guard 
was in waiting here, bearing many 
insignia of honour, and all were kneel- 
ing in rows one behind the other. 
The houses, as well by the water-side 
as all round the place, with the for- 
tresses and guard-houses, were cover- 
ed with hangings, on which were the 
imperial arms and those of Fisi, so that. 
we could not see the houses or the 
people, nor could they see any thing of 
us : here and there only we saw a head, 
urged on by irresistible curiosity, 
peeping from behind the hangings. 
We were, however, in the main un- 
seen by the inhabitants, while our 
own eyes were equally restrained from 
making our observations upon theme 


or their town. This was not only 
the 
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the case at the landing-place, but in 
all the principal streets through 
which we passed ; and if, in some of 
the cross streets, the hangings did not 
cover the houses entirely, theit place 
was supplied by straw mats or trellis- 
work. ‘he reason of this, the inter- 
preters told us, was, that the common 
people might be kept off, since they 
were not worthy to see so Greata 
Man as the Ambassador face to face. 

When we had landed upon the 
great place of Ochatto, our procession 
was arranged in the following order. 
First marched about forty persons of 
various ranks, among whom were 
several Banjos, every one followed 
by an attendant: next followed six 
Imperial soldiers without their mus- 
Kets, but carrying long staves: after 
them came the Norimon, in’ which 
was the ambasssdor : it was carried by 
four persons, and followed by the stand- 
ard-bearer carrying the imperial Rus- 
sian standard: then came the cava- 
ers ot the embassy, with a number 
et civil magistrates and inierpreters : 
afterwards a guard of sixteen or 
twenty Japanese soldiers, with an of- 
ficer on horseback: and, lastly, a 
great number of inferior officers of 
state and magistrates, with a long 
train of servants. 

The procession passed through se- 
veral streets, the names of which were, 
taking them in the order that they 
came, Hokowra Mass, Omurur Mass, 
Mottofacata Mass, Foru Mass, Hon- 
Kose Mass, Bunyo Mass, Satura Mass, 
Kaschijamma Mass, Jooscha Mass! at 
the end of the latter is the governor’s 
house. In all ihe streets were guard- 
houses ornamented with garlands, 
some smaller, some larger, some with 
a civil, some with a military guard. 
The streets are broad and clean, 
with wide kennels on each side to 
@arry off the water, but are not ail 
paved. Some have asingle row of 
small stones, others large square ones 
down the middle. Of the houses, as 
I have already said, we could see lit 
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tle or nothing: they are chiefly of 
wood, only one story high, and with 
a great deal of trellis-work about the 
windows and doors. 

At the door of the governor’s 
house we were all obliged, the ambas- 
sador not excepted, to take off our 
shoes, that we might not dirty the 
straw mats or the finely varnished 
floors. ‘This is an universal custom, 
and did not now appear surprising to 
us, as we had begn so long accustom- 
ed to see the Banjos and interpreters 
come into our room at Megasaki with- 
out their shoes. 

A vast number of officers were in 
attendance at the governor’s house, 
both within and without. We were 
carried through a long and wide cor- 
ridor, the floor of which was highly 
varnished, into an apartment, which, 
like our’s at Megasaki, was covered 
with fine straw matting: the walls 
were ornamented with landscapes ex- 
tremely well executed, but there was 
no kind of household furniture, such 
as tables, chairs, benches, or the like : 
all the wood-work about the doors and 
windows was finely polished and var- 
nished. ‘The hight came through the 
adjoining corridors. Glass windows 
are a thing not te be seen in Japan; 
thin paper stretched over the window- 
frames supplies their place. In the 
midst of the apartment to which we 
were now conducted were implements 
for smoking, consisting of pipes, to- 
bacco- boxes, pans for lighted coal, and 
spitting vessels. A large porcelain 
spitting vase stood in one corner of the 
room. When we had finished smok- 
ing, tea was brought u§ without su- 
gar: the cups were of porcelain, but 
massive, heavy, of ugly forms, and ill- 
painted ; the tea was, according to the 
general judgment of our company, by 
no means good. 

After a short half-hour the ambas- 
sador was introduced inte the Hall of 
Audience, whither he was accompa- 
nied by Major Von Friderici and 
Lieutenant Koscheleff. The repre- 

sentative 
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sentative of the Japanese Emperor, 
and the governor, were kneeling 
nearly in the middle of the hall, and 
behind them were several persons 
holding their swords crossed, high 
over their heads. Uhus it appeared 
that an untruth was told to the am- 
bassador, when he was assured that no 
swords were allowed at the audience. 
‘The ambassador and the oilicers salu- 
ted the Great Men according to the 
European fashion, after which they 
retreated about six paces, and the in- 
terpreters knelt on each side of them. 
All round the hall were ranged some 
of the most distinguished persons of 
the country. 

The. first questions asked by the 
governor of the ambassador were, 
Why, and for what purpose, he had 
come to Japan? Why the Emperor 
of Russia had written to the Emperor 
of Japan, since Lieutenant Laxmann 
had been explicitly informed that this 
was forbidden, as contrary to the cus- 
toms and laws of the country, and as 
absolutely inconsistent with proprie- 
ty? Whether Lieutenant Laxmann 
had failed in making this known, and 
whether he was still alive? The gov- 
ernor then remarked, that though in 
the permission that had been produced 
leave was given for a trading “vessel 
from Russia to come to Nangasaki for 
mercantile purposes, no mention what- 
ever was made of an embassy. He 
concluded with asking the reason why 
no use had been made of this permis- 
sion till after such a lapse of years ? 
and why, having been so long neglec- 


ted, it was at last brought forwards ? 


The audience broke up about one 
o’cluck, when we returned to Mega- 
saki in the same order that we had 
come. 

In the evening some interpreters 
came to tell the ambassador that he 
might have a second audience the fol- 
lowing day if he wished it. ‘The pro- 
posal was accepted ; but at half-past 
seven in the morning it rained so hard 
that we all thought the audience must 


be postponed. About nine, however, 
the weather began to clear, and some 
Opperbanjos, with the interpreters, 
came to escort us to the governor’s. 


We were ready to accompany them ; ‘ 
but the ambassador theught it nght to” 


remark, that his officers could not go 
on foot, as the day before, since the 
streets would, in consequence of the 
heavy rain, be extremely dirty, and 
the governor’s house was quite at the 
other end of the town. ‘To this the 
Opperbanjos at first made many ob- 
jections, but at length they dispatched 
some persons to the governer, to lay 
the matter before him, and to desire 
that Norimons might be prepared for 
the cavaliers of the embassy, while 
we were going by water from Megas- 
aki to Ochatto. At the latter place, 
however, we were obliged to wait two 
hours on board the barge before we 
were informed that the five Norimons 
were ready for the officers. A very 
heavy shower had fallen in the mean 
time, accompanied by thunder; but 
the barge was so well sheltered that 
we felt no inconvenience from it: we 
very tranquilly partook of the tea and 
pipes which had been prepared for us. 
The captain of the barge was ex- 
tremely polite and courteous. He 
wrote down the names of his guests, 
to keep them, he said, as a lasting me- 
morial in his family of the honour he 
had received. We were not less ob- 
servant of every thing around than 
the Japanese were of us, and remark- 
ed, among other things, a man who 
concealed himself bebind some of his 
countrymen, and seemed occupied in 
drawing. We endeavoured to inspire 
him with confidence, and entreated 
him to shew us, without fear or diffi- 
dence, the interesting objects on which 
he was employed. He ventured, upon 
this, to exhibit his werks, and we 
were not a little surprised at the ta- 
lents displayed in them. He had in 
a short time taken a sketch of every 
thing remarkable which he saw about 
him; as, for instance, the three-cor- 
nered 
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40 
nered hat with feathers, worn by the 
ambassador, his star, and the ribband 
of his order, with the different insignia 
sbout the uniforms of the officers ; 
their sabres, sheir swords, and the 
scabbards ; their buttons, scarfs, and 
keys of office as chamberlains, their 
watch-strings and seals, The celerity 
and address with which he sketched, 
almost at a glance, so many objects 
entirely new to him, was beyond the 
talents of most European artists; for 
they were done with Indian ink, on 
the fine Chinese silk-paper, as it is 
called ; and what steadiness in the 
strokes, what lightness of pencil must 
be required, to give the proper ex- 
pression in drawing with such mate- 
rials! The time that we were detain- 
ed here must have been of the great- 
est value to this man, 

About twelve o’clock we were in- 
formed that the Norimons were all 
ready ; the procession, therefore, im- 
mediately began to move forwards, 
precisely in the same order as the day 
before, with the exception of the offi- 
cers being in these vehicles instead of 
going on foot. The place, the houses, 
the streets, were also all in like man- 
ner hung with tapestries and matting, 

Scarcely had we arrived at the go- 
vernor’s house before the ambassador 
was invited to the audience, whither 
he went, accompanied by Counsellor 
Fosse and Captain Foederoff. He soon 
returned to us, bringing in his hand 
a large roll of paper, which had been 
given him with great ceremony, and 
with a request that he would have it 
explained by the interpreters. ‘These 
Jatter held up the roll to their fore- 
heads, bowing their heads with pro- 
found respect, and then opening it 
with a sort of awe, said: “ This is an 
extraordinary instance of favour shewn 
by the Emperor of Japan to the Rus- 
sian ambassador: the paper contains 
nothing but friendship; but since it 
18 written in the Japanese language, 
Wwe are commissioned to explain, or- 
ally, the principal articles of its con- 
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tents. In the sequel all will be faith. 
fully translated, and committed to 
writing, that it may be understood 
with the utmost accuracy. ‘This will 
be no trifling or easy task; for the 
paper is full of deep thought, and 
written with much attention and pro- 
found learning.” 

They then proceeded to make known 
to us the principal articles, which were 
as follows. ‘ In former times, ships 
of all nations were allowed to come 
freely to Japan, and the Japanese were 
in the habit of visiting foreign coun- 
tries with equal freedom. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, however, an em- 
peror had strictly enjoined his succes- 
sors never to let the Japanese quit the 
country, and only to permit the Chi- 
nese, the Dutch, and the inhabitants 
of the Island Riukiu, with the Co- 
reans, tu come to Japan. For many 
years the trade with the latter had been 
broken off, and only that with the Chi- 
nese and Dutch had been kept up. 
Since that epoch several foreign na- 
tions had, at various times, endeavour- 
ed to establish an intercourse of triend- 
ship and commerce with Japan ; they 
were always, however, repulsed, in 
consequence of the long-established 
prohibition, and because it was held 
dangerous to form ties of friendship 
with an unknown foreign power, 
which could not be founded on any 
basis of equality.” 

Theinterpreters here made a pause, 
and then proceeded, ‘* Friendship,” 
they said, “is like a chain, which, 
when destined to some particular end, 
must consist of a determined number 
of links. If one member, however, 
be particularly strong, and the others 
disproportionally weak, the latter 
must of necessity, by use, be soon 
broken. The chain of friendship 
can never, therefore, be otherwise 
than disadvantageous to the weak 
members included in it. 

“Thirteen years before,” they 
continued, “a Russian ship, with 
Lieutenant Laxmann, came to er 
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‘and a second was now arrived with 


an ambassador from the great Rpssian 
Empe:.sr. That the one should be 
received with forbearance, and the o- 
ther with friendship, could be permit- 
ted, and the Emperor of Japan would 
gladly do whatever was in his power, 
consistently with adhering to the laws; 
he could and would, therefore, corfi- 
der the arrival of the second Russian 
ship as a proof of the great friendship 
borne him by the Emperor of Russia. 

‘¢ This powerful monarch had sent 
him an ambassador with a number of 
costly presents. If they were accept- 
ed, the Emperor of Japan must, ac- 
cording to the customs of the country, 
which are considered as laws, send an 
ambassador with presents of equal 
value to the Emperor of Russia. But 
as there is a strict prohibition against 
either the inhabitants or thé ships 
quitting the country, and Japan is be- 
sides so poor, that it is impossible to 
return presents to any thing like an 
equivalent, it is wholly out of the em- 


peror’s power to receive either the 


ambassador or the presents. 


“ Japan has no great wants, and 


has therefore little occasion for foreign 
productions: her few rea/ wants, as 
well as those that she has contracted 
by custom, are richly supplied by the 
Dutch and Chinese, and luxuries are 
things she does not wish to see intro- 
duced. It would, besides, be very dif- 
ficult to establish an extensive trade, 
since that must, almost of necessity, 
occasion frequent intercourse between. 
the common people and the foreign 
sailors ; and this is a thing strictly 
prohibited.” 
The ambassador now made many 
protestations that he did not come 
with any idea of receiving presents in 
return for what he had brought ; and 
added, that if the Emperor would nat 
accept any presents, he must insist 
Upon paying for the provisions, and 
materials for repairing the ship, with 
which we had been furnished. To 
this the Japanese answered, that these 
Jan. 1814. 
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were not presents : the provisions were 
necessary for the support of life, and . 
the other was only assistance imparted 
in a case of need : to give both freely 
was a duty of the government. At 
the same time they informed us, that 
the emperor had issued a particular or- 
der to supply the ship with provisions 
for two months of every sort that we 
deemed expedient or desired. He had 
ordered besides two thousand sacks of 
salt of 30 pounds each, and a hundred 
sacks of rice of a hundred and fifty 
pounds each, with two thousand bun- 
dles of the finest Japanese raw silk, to 
be given us; the two former were 
for the crew, the latter for the offi- 
cers. "These the ambassador refused, 
saying, that if the emperor declined 
accepting his presents, he could not: 
possibly accept the articles offered. 

While these discussions were going 
on, pipes had been brought us, and 
tea without sugar, with some sugared 
things as refreshments. The fatter 
were upon separate sheets of paper 
for each» person, and consisted of 
variety of articles bound together 
with a sugar-work, which had all the 
appearance of a very pretty stripped 
ribband. 

After the interpreters had explain- 
ed the emperor’s pleasure, they brought 
a small roll of paper, which was ad- 
dressed by the governor to the ambas- 
sador. Its principal contents were, 
to recommend that our ship, imme- 
diately on leaving the harbour, should 
stand out to sea to a considerable dis- 
tance, as the coast, upon account of 
the rocks and frequent storms, was 
extremely dangerous ; and to request, 
that if in future any Japanese should 
be thrown upon the Russian coasts, 
they might be consigned to the Dutch, 
who would transport them to Bata- 
via, whence they might easily return 
to Japan. 

Our audience being now at an end, 
about four in the afternoon we were 
carried back in the Norimons to 
Ochatto, but without any train, sand 
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thence proceeded by water to Mega- 
saki. The whole day was very cloudy, 
with some heavy showers of rain, 
which only contributed to increase the 
gloom in our minds created by our 
disappointment. As it was doubtful 
vhether our audience might not be 
protracted to a late hour in the even- 
ing, preparations had been made for 
illuminating all the streets through 
which we were to pass : at every four 
or five paces a post of about two feet 
high was stuck into the ground, to 
which was fastened a paper lantern. 
On the sixth, the interpreters came 
to talk once more with the ambassa- 
dor, in the name of the governor, 
about the provisions and the silk. 
They assured us that the governor 
could not do any thing in the af- 
fair from his own judgment ; he must 
obey the Emperor’s orders; and if 
the ambassador persisted in refusing 
the things offered, he must send 
a courier to Jedo to signify as much, 
which would prolong our stay at 
least two months, In order, there- 
fore, to obtain our liberty, his excel- 
lency was obliged to accept the silk 
and provisions. The interpreters 
then asked whether it would be agree- 
able to him to have his audience for 
taking leave the next day, or whether 
he would defer it for some days. The 
ainbassador chose the first, that he 
might quit Japan as soon as possible. 

‘Towards noon, therefore, on the 
seventh of April, we passed again 
through the streets of Nangasaki ; 
they were ornamented as before with 
hangings, and beset with guards. As 
it rained very hard, we were each pro- 
vided with a new umbrella when we 
arrived at Ochatta, and were carried 
in our Norimons, 

The audience consisted in a reci- 
procal exchange of compliments and 
triendly adieus. We were then con- 
ducted into an adjoining apartment, 
where were the two thousand bundles 
of silk sent by the emperor. The 
mterpreters assured us that it would 
have been 4 extraordinary piece of 


-3]]-fortune to them if the ambassador 


had not permitted the officers to ac- 
cept this present, since they would 
have been supposed to have 1l]-inter- 
preted the emperor’s orders, and this 
is a very heavy crime; they were 
therefore eloquent in their acknow- 
ledgements for the ambassador’s con- 
descension. 


Natural History of EscuLENtT Fisues, 


HAT the mine we have to work 
upon is in reality inexhaustible, a 
transient inspection will be sufficient 
to satisfy the most sceptical inquirer. 
We now know that travellers do not 
exaggerate, when they tell us: of 
swarms of locusts obscuring the light 
of the sun; of flights of white ants fl- 
ling the whole horizon like a snow 
shower ; of herds and antelopes scou- 
ring the plains in thousands ; neither 
are fishermen disbelieved when they 
speak of shoals of herrings, occupying, 
in close array, many millions of acres 
near the surface of the sea; nor when 
they tell us that, on the coast of Nor- 
way, in passing through the narrow 
inlets, they move in suchdeep columns, 
that they are known by the name of 
the herring mountains. The cod, 
hake, ling, mackerel, pilchard, and 
salmon, though not quite so numerous 
as the herring, are all of them gre- 
garious, and probably migrating ani- 
mals. In thus ordaining that the 
most numerous of the finny tribe 
should be those which afford the most 
wholesome food for man, we acknow- 
ledge the benevolent intentions of an 
all-wise and good Providence. 

We are yet imperfectly acquainted 
with the natural history of the herring. 
Its winter habitation has generally 
been supposed within the arctic circle, 
under the vast fields of ice which 
float on the northern ocean, where it 
fattens on the swarms of shrimps and 
other marine insects which are said to 
be most abundant in those seas. On 


the return of the sun from the south- 
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ern tropic towards the equator, the 
inultitudinous host issues forth in 
numbers that exceed the power of im- 
agination. _ Separating about Iceland 
into two grand divisions, the one pro- 
ceeds to the westward, filling, in its 
progress, every bay and creek on the 
coast of America, from the Straits of 
Bellisle to Cape Hatteras: the other, 
proceeding easterly in a number of dis- 
tinct columns, of five or six miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth, 
till they reach the Shetland islands, 
which they generally do about the 
end of April, is there subdivided 
into a number of smaller columns, 
some of which taking the eastern 
coast of Great Britain, fill every 
creek and inlet in succession, from 
the Orkneys down to the British 
Channel; and others, branching off 
to the westward, surround the coasts 
of the Hebrides, and penetrate into 
the numerous firths and lochs on the 
western shores of Scotland. Another 
shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, 
separates on the north of that island 
into two divisions, one of which, pas- 
sing down the Irish Channel, sur- 
rounds the Islé of Man, the other pours 
its vast multitudes into the bays and 
inlets of the western coast of Ireland. 
The whole of this grand army, which 
the word herring emphatically expres- 
ses, disappears, on the arrival of the 
several divisions on the southern 
coasts of England and Ireland, about 


the end of October, to which period, 


from its first appearance in April, it 
invites the attack of a variety of ene- 
mies, besides the fishermen, in every 
point of its route. In their own ele- 
ment, the herrings’furnish food for the 
whale, the shark, the grampus, the 
cod, and almost all the larger kind of 
fishes ; and they are followed in the 
air by flocks of gulls, gannets, and o- 
ther marine birds, which continually 
hover about them, and announce their 
approach to the expectant fisherman. 

To keep up this abundant supply, 
and to provide against all the drains 


which were intended to be made upon 
it, nature has bestowed on the herring 
a corresponding fecundity, the spawn 
of each female comprehending from 
thirty to forty thousand eggs. Whe- 
ther these eggs are deposited in the 
soft and oozy banks of the deep sea, 
abounding with marine werms and 
insects, and affording foed for winter’s 
consumption; or whether they lie 
within the arctic circle amidst unre- 
mitting frost and six months perpet- 
ual darkness, is yet a doubtful point ; 
but the former will probably be con- 
sidered as the less objectionable con- 
jecture. 

The esculent fish, next of impor- 
tance to the herring in a national 
point of view, is the cod-fish, which 
is also considered among the number 
of those which migrate from the 
north, in a southerly direction, to 
nearly the same degree of latitude as 
the herring. But there is reason to 
believe that its constant residence is 
on the rough and stony banks of the 
deep sea, and that it is rarely found 
beyond the arctic circle, and there 
only sparingly, and in the summer 
months. On the great bank of 
Newfoundland, on the coasts of 
Iceland, Norway, Shetland, and the 
Orkney islands, on the Well-bank, 
the Dogger-bank, the Broad Forties, 
on the northern, western, and south- 
ern coasts of Ireland, the cod 1s most 
abundant and of the best quality: in 
some or other of these situations the 
fisheries may be carried on with cer- 
tain success, and te great advantage, 
fron Nevember to Midsummer. On 
the western coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland all the different species of the 
cod genus, usually known under the 
name of white fish, are plentifully 
dispersed. Every bank is, in fact, an 
inexhaustible fishery, for, with fewer 
enemies than the herring to prey up- 
on it, the cod is at least a hundred 
times more productive. ‘The fecun- 
dity of this fish, indeed, so far ex- 


ceeds credibility, that, had it not been 
ascer- 
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ascertained by actual experiment, and 
on the best possible authority, it 
would have been considered as fa- 
bulous to assign to the female cod, 
from three to at millions of eggs*. 

Not only the hake, sometimes 
known by the name of ‘ poor John,’ 
but more commonly by that of stock- 


fish, and the ling, are to be reckon- 


ed among the valuable products of 
the British fisheries, especially as ar- 
ticles of foreign consumption, but we 
may also include the haddock, which 
is another species of ‘cod, equally 
important for the supply of the home 
market. Haddocks assemble in vast 
shoals during the winter months in 
every part of the northern ocean, and 
bend their course generally to the 
southward, proceeding beyond the li- 
mits of the cod and the herring ; but 
it is remarked that they neither enter 
the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. 
The two dark spots a little behind its 
head, are supposed to have gained the 
haddock, in days of superstition, the 
credit of being the fish which St Peter 
caught with the tribute money in its 
mouth, in proof of which the impres- 
sion of the Saint’s finger and thumb 
has been entailed on the whole race 


of haddocks ever since, Unfortunate- 


ly, however, for the tradition, the 
haddock is mot a Mediterranean fish, 
nor can we suppose it to have be- 


“longed to the lake of Tiberias. The 


truth is, the Italians consider a very 
different fish as that which was sancti- 
fied by the Apostle, and which after 
him they honour with the name of s/ 
janitore, a name that we have con- 
verted into Johnny Dory with the 
same happy ingenuity that has twist- 


ed the gerasofe or turnsol into a Jeru- 
salem artichoke. 


Several other kinds of white fish, as 
turbut, plaice, sole, and whitings, are 
plentifully dispersed over various parts 
of the British seas, so as to afford an 


* Philosophical Transactions. vol. 57, p. 280. 


ample supply for the home market, 
the whole year round, without the 
smallest danger of that supply being 
exhausted or diminished. 7 

The mackerel fishery in the En. 
glish Chaanel continues about four 
months in the year, commencing in 
April or May. This too is a fish of 
passage, but, contrary to the course 
of the herring, is supposed to visit the 
British seas in large shoals from the 
southward. ‘Lhe mackerel is chietly 
caught for immediate consumption, 
but is sometimes pickled for winter 
use. Its fecundity is very great, 
each female depositing, at least, half 
a million of eggs. 

The pilchard, like the.herring, of 
which it is a species, is a fish of pas- 
sage. It makes its appearance, in 
vast shoals, on the coasts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scilly Islands, from 
July to September. About the time 
that the pilchards are expected on the 
coast, a number of men, called Auers, 
post themselves on the heights to look 
out for their approach, which is indi- 
cated by a change in the colour of 
the water. The boats, in the mean 
while, with their nets prepared, arc 
held in momentary readiness to push 
forth in the direction pointed out to 
them by the Auers. On the coast of 
Cornwall alone, fifty or sixty thou- 
sand hogsheads of this fish are annvu- 
ally-salted for foreign consumption. 

But of all others the salmon may, 
perhaps, be considered as the king of 
fishes ; and no part of Europe is more 
bountifully supplied with it than the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
At certain seasons of the year, whole 
shoals of this noble fish approach to 
the mouths of rivers, which they as- 
cend to considerable distances, sut- 
mounting every obstacle in order te 
find a safe and convenient spot to de- 
posit their spawn. From January to 
September they are in. high ,season, 
but in some part or other ef the coast 
are 
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are fit for use every month in the year. 
‘The salmon fishery is of great value, 
whether for home consumption or ex- 
portation. Prodigious quantities are 
consumed fresh in the London mar- 
ket, and in almost all the sea-port 
towns in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales ; but a far greater quantity 
is salted, dried, or pickled in vinegar. 
‘Lhe lochs and friths of Scotland and 
Ireland are visited by salmon in such 
copious shoals, that more than a thou- 
sand fish have sometimes been taken 
at a single draught. ‘Lhe two most 
productive fisheries are that of the 
‘Tweed, near. Berwick, and of the 
Bann near Coleraine ; at the latter of 
which, Mr Young says, 1450 salmon 
have been taken at one drag of a sin- 
gle net. The salmon also frequents 
the coasts of Norway and Iceland in 
the summer months in _ prodigious 
quantities. Hooker describes the sal- 
mon fishery in the river Lax Elbe on 


_ the latter island, where women, as 


well as men, took with their hands, 
in a few hours, 2200 salmon*, 

The banks of the North sea, the 
rocky coasts of the Orkneys, and the 
eastern shores of Britain, afford, in 
abundance, two articles of luxury for 
the London market, though but spar- 
ingly drawn from those sources: we 
allude to the turbot and lobster. For 
a supply, however, of the former we 
have always had recourse te the 
Dutch, te whom we paid about 
£.80,000 a-year : and for about a mil- 
lion of the latter, taken on the coast 
of Norway, the Danes drew from us 
about -£.1.5,000 a-year ; for eels ve 
gave the Dutchabout £.5000 a-year. 
These fisheries are calculated to give 
employment to not less than 10,000 
seamen, 

Even the oyster fishery supplies 
the market of tne metropolis with an 
article of nutricious food for eight 
months in the year ; and if cultivated 


* Journal of a Tour in. Iceland, by W. 
J, Hooker. 


with the same care in the neighbour- 
hood of Chichester, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Plymouth, the coasts 


of Wales, and among the Hebrides, 


as at Colchester, Milton, Feversham, 
&c. there is not a town in Great Bri- 
tain which might not be as abundant- 
ly supplied with oysters as the London 
market. 


Observations on the Plan of & Loan 
Funp for the Poor. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


]_ SENT you some time ago a Report 
by a Committee of the Society 


for the Suppression of Begging, rela- 


tive to the proposed establishment of 
a “Savings Bank and Loan Fund,” 
together with a letter from Mr Bridges 
the Secretary, to Mr Forbes, contain- 
ing remarks upon the plan, which you 
were so good as insert in one of your 
late numbers, 
As I have all along, in common 
with my fellow-citizens, taken a very 
warm interest in the proceedings of 
the society, I shall make no apology 
for once more calling the attention of 
your readers to these papers, in which 
is developed the outline of a most im- 
portant addition to the plan of the so- 
ciety. In doing this, Sir, I do not 
conceive that the very few remarks 1 
am to make, are to influence the 
proceedings of those in whom the 
confidence of the society has most de- 
servedly been placed ; but I conceive 
it a duty for every citizen of Edin- 
burgh, to publish, to the utmost of his 
power, the successful result of the ex- 
ertions of these men who have laid us 
under obligations of no ordinary mag- 
nitude ; who have proved their love 
of doing good to their fellow-creatures 
by the most unequivocal of all evi- 
dence, I mean great personal and gra- 
tuitous exertions. 
When I first read the report of the 
committee, and the Secretary’s letter, 
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I certainly was inclinéd to think there 
was a good deal of truth in the objec- 
tions stated by him to the loan fund ; 


a little farther consideration of the. 


subject, however, has fixed my opi- 
nion decidedly in favour of the in- 
stitution. 

‘Lhe Sccretary-objects to the pro- 
ject of the loan fund on the following 
grounds :— 

1. That it is disadvantageous in so 
far, as it exposes the poor to the 
temptation of spending at the tav- 
ern the money lent them by the Society, 
or, if it should be invested in business, 
that the circumstance of their trad- 
ing with a borrowed capital will in- 
volve them in difficulties. 

2. That there is great danger to 
be apprehended to a society like the 
present, ** from the unavoidable laxity 
‘“‘ with which its affairs will to a cer- 
“tain degree be administered 5 that 
‘‘the advances may not be made, 
“either to the persons, or to the de- 
** oree, or at the exact times, and with 
“the security which may be best, 
‘either for the borrower or ‘for the 
*‘ lender,” and that great and una- 
voldabie losses must attend the mast 
cautious administration of the fands. 

3. ‘That there is reason to fear that 
it will only tend to increase the dis- 
position of the poor to be regardless 
of the future, and discourage ind: fen- 
dent exertion end economy among 
them, 

Now, Sir, it appears to me, that 
the Secretary, in his first objections, 
rather argues against the abuse of the 


system, than against the mode in’ 


which it will be naterally conduct- 
ed. If the managers of the loan fund 
were to lend money to all those who 
will readily ask for it, [have no doubt 
that much of it would be spent in the 
tavern, and that little or nothing 
would ever be repaid; but surely a 
@onduct so very inconsiderate is not 
to be presumed against the managers 
of this department of the seciety’s 
business, mere especially when in the 


second rule it is proposed, that “ 4 
Joan shoudd only be granted in the case 
“ of occasional or accidental distress, 
“ arising from long sickness, unfore- 
“ seen losses, and where the applicant 
“can show that the loan will realty 
“© be serviceable in relieving his present 
“ difficulties, and that there is a rea- 
“ sonable ground for expecting that he 
“ quill be able to repay tt.” 

Here is the denomination of per- 
sons who are to be relieved by the 
loans distinctly pointed out; and if the 
managers of the loan fund perform the 
duties of the office they are to under- 
take, as conscientiously as the visitors 
have done, we may, | think, be pretty 
sure, that very little of their money 
will find its way to the tavern. 

The objection to the system founded 
on the disadvantage of trading on a 
borrowed capital, however well it 
may apply to a higher description of 
traders, is not likely to be felt here. 
A merchant who trades on a bor- 
rowed capital, in the ordinary sense, 
is no douot often in difficulties and 
always in fear of his creditors. His 
capital is liable to constant fluctua- 
tions at the caprice of those by whom 
he is supported ; and if he has not a 
mind to make his credit suspected 
(which would instantly destroy it) 
by disclosing the state of his affairs, 
he must raise money to meet unex- 
pected demands, frequently on the 
most disadvantageous terms. But 
this by no means applies to the future 
debtors of the loan fund. Here the 
actual situation of every borrower is 
known, the nature of his proposed 
speculations ascertained, and the pro- 
bability of his being able to repay the 
sums lent him considered. ‘The debtor 
runs no risk, like the ordinary trader 
with a borrowed capital, of having his 
debt unexpectedly and inopportune- 
ly called up: for if he were by some 
accident unable, on,the precise day, 
to make good his payments, the so- 
ciety, (who do not, like bankers 
and others, look to derive profit from 
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these loans, would no doubt take the 
circumstances under their considera- 
tion, and give a little delay if war- 
ranted by such enquiry. In short, 
the description of persons who will be 
relieved, is that of the woman whose 
case is stated in a note to the report: 
persons who, like her, have a lauda- 
ble object in view, but cannot attain 
it without a small advance of money. 
It is said in the report, “ that cre- 
‘‘ dit is the soul of commerce.” On 
this observation the worthy Secretary 
remarks in a note to his letter, * that 
** this is true with regard to that cre- 
“ dit which is given from views of 
** profit arising equally to the lender 
“‘ and the borrower ; but it does not 
** seem to have any application te a 
*¢ forced advance like that which you 
“have in view. ‘The operations of 
“the Ayr Bank may perhaps be re- 
“* garded as an instance of what I now 
“state.” This I own is not very in- 
telligible to me. I cannot at once 
perceive, why the mere circumstance 
of a poor man of industrious and so- 
ber habits, receiving a trifling ac- 
commodation, without being obliged 


to pay interest for it, should operate. 


as discouragement to his exertions ; 
more especially when I consider, that 
the repayment of the loan dy instal- 
ments begins almost immediately after 
he receives it. 

By the expression, “ forced loan,” 
I have always understood something 
like Charles the first’s exactions under 
the plausible name of Benevolences ; 
or those demands lately made by 
Bonaparté upon his “ good city of 
Paris ;” and, I cannot help thinking, 
it is not well applied to such a 
sum as £.200 annually divided into 
as-many, or perhaps into twice as ma- 
ny loans, and given by the rich to 
the poor. Really, Sir, we must not 
compare this charity tothe Ayr Bank, 
or to any other bank, which, like it, 
should engage to supply the necessi- 
ties of those whose situations were 
of necessity, but imperfectly known. 


The credit of the loan fund is not to 
be affected by the unfortunate results 
of great speculations, nor by a run oe- 
casioned by unfounded suspicions of its 
credit ; and we have good reason to 
hope that it will be under more #ru- 
dent management than the unfortunate 
bank alluded to. 

Now, with regard to the second 
head of the secretary’s objections, it is 
to be expected that the managers of 
the loan fund will not be more liable 
to be imposed upon than those whotake 
the active management of the other 
branches of the saciety’s business. I do 
not understand that these gentlemen 
are now frequently imposed upon, and 
if the managers of the loan fund take 
the same trouble with them, the ad- 
vances will no doubt be made “ to 
*“the persons, or to the degree, or at 
“‘ the exact time, and with the secu- 
‘“‘ rity which may be best, either for 
“the borrower or for the lender.” 
It seems still more improbable that 
any great loss can result from the ad- 
ministration of the funds, as no ad- 
vance is to be made without a suffi- 
cient cautioner for the repayment ; and 
this precaution appears a most effec- 
tual check against granting loans to 
persons of bad character, as the cau- 
tioner, who must be quite aware of 
the risk he runs, will,‘no doubt, care- 
fully watch the conduct of the prin- 
cipal debtor. 

Even with this precaution, how- 
ever, I am far from thinking that no 
loss is te be incurred. On the con- 
trary, the experience of the practice 
of the Bath Institution, (upon the re- 
sults of which, by the way, I place 
much more reliance, as decisive of the 
general question, than the Secretary,) 
proves that a partial loss is to be ex- 
pected. But if the loss to owr socte- 
ty shall not exceed that of the insti- 
tution alluded to, it offers no sufficient 
ground of opposition to the scheme. 
Out of £.1800 lent, the loss to the 
Bath Society was but a very litle 


above £,.50, a sum miuch less than 
could 
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could have been at first expected. 
Indeed, were the.loss to our loan fund 
to turn out three times greater than that 
which has resulted to the Bath fund, 
it ought not to be considered as an 
insuperable obstacle to the system. 


“This is not to be expected, however, 


unless we suppose that the poorer 
orders of the Scots are more expen- 
sive in their habits, and less capa- 
ble of industrious application, than 
their English neighbours. The re- 
verse 1 believe to be the fact; and 
if it is so in any considerable degree, 
the loss to our fund must be propor. 
tionably smaller than at Bath. 

“No map, Sir, will dispute the 
preat advantage “ of encouraging zn- 
“ dependent exertion and economy a- 
** mong the poor ;”? and if the loan 
fund could have the effect of lessening 
the chance of this advantage, there 
can be*ne doubt of its tendency being 
positively injurious. But this remains 
to be proved. I perfectly agree with 


the Secretary, that a// projects in 


position to general principles in hu- 
man nature are to be suspected ; but, 
Sir, L apprehend that it is in human 
nature as in physics—those principles 
are most to be depended upon which 
are deduced from a careful observa- 
tion of facts, 

Now, Sir, the reports of the Bath 
Institution present us with the result 
of many years experience, all tending 
to prove the advantage of a loan fund ; 
and I cannot conceive that the results 
in this instance could be affected by 
“ many particulars unknown or inap- 
** plicable in other quarters.” The 
could only be influenced by a differencé of 
the management of the funds—the ha- 
bits of the preopile—or the encourage- 
ments to industry : and if, in these re- 
spects, Edinburgh is not proved to be 
inferior to Bath, no good objection 
can be urged to the experiment on the 
limited scale proposed by the commit- 
tee. Tam, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Z. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


The Bryde of Abydos: a Poem, in 
two cantos. By Lorp Byroy, 
Svo. 


ROM the perusal of “ Childe Ha- 
rold,” and the “‘ Giaour,” we cer- 
tainly were led to augur favourably 
of any production of Lord Byron’s 
muse. Yet will we own that it was 
not without surprise, and even some 
degree of regret, that we saw a new 
poem thus promptly announced. This 
young and fortunate auihor has not, 
we suspect, yet learned the nature of 
those with whom he has todeal. The 
vainest and most flattered possessor of 
fortune or beauty is not more fastidi- 
ous, or more easily sated, than ts the 
public in the judgment which it forms 
upon works of genius, An indivi- 
dual, indeed, there may always -be 
some hope of fixing ; but as to the 
public, if the most agreeable enter- 
tainment be presented to it in too 
great abundance, indifference is al- 
most the infallible result. The truth 
is, such a disposition is not so irration- 
alas might at first sight be imagined. 
In intellectual food, variety is at once 
agreeable and salutary. Now, there 
runs through the writings of every 
author, a certain vein of thought pe- 
culiar to himself, and to which his 
genius is in a manner limited ; of this 
the public has room, as it were, only 


for a certain portion; and a craving | 


inevitably arises for a different spe- 
cies of gratification. ‘Ihe danger 
must be peculiarly imminent, when 
the supplies following each other very 


rapidly, leave no intervals for the re- 


newal of appetite. 

There is another point of view, in 
which such rapid publication strikes 
us with alarm, as to the tical ca- 
reer of Lord Byron. We had hoped, 
from the example of Childe Harold, 
to have seen exhibited in his poetry 
a correct and classical standard, which 
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is extremely wanting in this licentious 
agé. On the contrary, we find him 
becoming, every successive poem, 
more and more careless and irregular. 
He not only gives full scope to the 
eccentricities of his own genius, but 
he seems disposed to admire and to 
copy those of others. There are se- 
veral passages in the present poem, in 
which he appears to us to have had 
Mr Scott in his eye 3 a course which 
appears to us extremely injudicious, 
The irregularities of that poet belong 
to the subjects of which he treats, to 
his own peculiar vein of thought and 
fancy ; they would not suit another 
poet or another theme ; they are, and 
they ought to be unigue. Lord By- 
ron, we fear, in pursuing this imita- 
tion, will lose his own propet excel- 
lencies, without attaining those of his 
model, the gay animation of whose 
narrative, we apprehend, he is not 
likely ever to rival. Upon the sub- 
ject of narrative, indeed, we have al- 
ready expressed our opinion, which is 
not in the least altered by the perusal 
of the present specimen. Lord Byron 
has not patience to tell a story well, 
‘There is a certain restlessness, an ea- 
gerness continually to feel and say 
something striking, inconsistent with 
that tempered animation which alone 
snits such a strain, Abeve all, we 
object to that profound and studied 
ebscurity in which it is involved. 
Every successive event is, as it were, 
an enigma, which it requires the ut- 
most effort of the reader’s understand- 
ing to solve. Such an exertion of in- 
tellect is at once painful and utterly 
unprofitable. ‘This obscurity is pe- 
culiarly ill placed, where, as in Lord 
Byron, the story is nothing, and the 
whole beauty resides in the imagery 
and sentiment. It distracts the at- 
tention from these; and the story, 
when discovered, affords no compen- 
sation. 

Having thus freely animadverted 
en Lord Byron’s production, we 


hesitate not to say that, of which we 
Jan. 1814, 


‘suades her to an elopement. 


fear the satiated public ‘will soon be- 
come insensible, that it exhibits no 
decay of genius, and contains passa- 
ages equal to what may be found in 
any of its predecessors. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to give any speci- 
mens, we shall introduce a short 
sketch of the story :—It isin many 
cases a disadvantage, thus to antici- 
pate the reader’s curiosity ; but not so 
in the present instance, where the dif- 
ficulty of understanding it forms the 
chief bar to the pleasure of its peru- 
sal. We will even observe, that the 
darkness does not rest quite so thick 
upon this narrative as it did upon 
that of the Giaour, 

Selim is educated by the’Pacha Gaf- 
fir as his son. He himself, however, 
knows that hestands notin this relation, 
but is the son of a brother whom the 
Pacha had secretly murdered. Giaflir, 
though remorse or feeling induce him 
to educate his nephew in this charac- 
ter, feels no confidence in him, never 
allows him to go to the field, or to 
learn warlike exercises, and keeps him 
immuredinthe haram. Selim, indig- 
nani at this treatment, finds means to 
deceive his inhuman guardian, Ta- 
king advantage of the intervals when 
the latter goes to the army, he leaves 
heme, forms connection with a band 
of pirates, and becomes their captain. 
At the same time-a tenderer interest 
is excited in his‘breast. He becomes 
enamoured of Zuleica, the real daugh- 
ter of Gisffir, and gains her whole 
heart. Then disclosing to her the 
actual relation between them, he per- 
Their 
departure is soon discovered; they 
are pursued and overtaken: Selim is 
pierced by the hdfid of Giaffir, and 
Zuleika dies of grief. 

The description of Zuleika, though 
somewhat laboured, and containing a 
few bad lines, is on the whole fine ; 
the last line is exquisite : ve 


Fair—as the first that fell of womankiné— 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent 
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But once beguiled—and ever more be- 

guiling ; 

Dazzling—as that, oh ! too transeendant vi- 
sion 

To Sorrow'’s phantom-peopled slumber 


given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams 


Elysian 
And paints the lost on Earth revived in 
Heaven-— 


Soft——as the memory of buried leve— 

Pure—as the prayer which Childhood wafts 
abeve— 

Was she—the daughter of that rude old 
Chief, 

Who met the maid with tears—but not of 
grief. 


Who hath not proved—how feebly words 
essa 

To fix ae spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 

Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing check—his sinking heart con- 
fess 

The might—the majesty of Loveliness ? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmarked by her 
alone— 

The light of love—the purity of grace 

The mind—the Music breathing from her 
face ! 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole— 

And, oh! that eye was in itself a Soul ! 


lowing allusion to the fable of Hero 
and Leander. 


THE winds are high on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water 
When Love—who sent—forgot to save 

The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him 

home ; 

And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound er sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail’d. above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s seng, 

** Ye waves divide not lovers long !” 
That tale is old, but love anew 

young hearts to prove as 
ue. 


There is great beauty in the fol-— 
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The winds are high—and Helle’s tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 
And Night’s descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedew’d in vain ; 
The desart of old Priam’s pride— 
The tombs—sole relics of his reign— 
All, save immortal dreams that could be- 


guile 
The blind eld man of Scio’s rocky isle! 


Oh! yet—for there my steps have been, 
These feet have press’d the sacred 
shore, 

These limbs that buoyant wave hath 

borne— 

Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
To trace again those fields of yore— 

Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, &c. 


But the finest part of the poem ap- 
pears tous to betheconclusion, the wild 
and melancholy sweetness of which is 
in some parts almost unequalled. 


Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms | 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief ; 

Like early unrequited Love ! 
One spot exists—which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove.— 
A single rose is shedding there 

It’s lonely. lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by despair— 

So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wirtry sky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
“And waters with celestial tears, 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this cana be no earthly flower, 

Which mocks the tempest’s withering 

hour 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 
Nor droops—though spring refuse her 
shower 

Nor woos the summer beam.— 
To it the livelong night there sings 

A bird unseen—but not remote— 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 

His long entrancing note ! 
It were the Bulbul—but his throat, 

Tho’ mournful, pours not such a strain ; 
For they who listen conrot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 

As if they loved in vain! “s 


a 
4 Whose image then was stamped upon her 
mind— 
& 
t 
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And yet so sweet the tears they shed, “6 Wait—wave—defend—destrey=—at thy 

sorrow so unmixed with dread, command 
They scarce can bear the morn to break = “* Girt by my band—Zuleika at my side— 

That melancholy spell, “ The spoil of nations shall bedeck my 
And longer yet would weep and wake, bride :— 

He sings so wild and well! ** The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 
But when the day-blush bursts from high— ‘* Are well resign’d for cares—for joys like 
- Expires that magic melody. ; these : 

And some have been who could believe, “¢ Not blind to fate—I see where’er I rove 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, “* Unnumber’d perils—but one only love ! 
ret harsh be they that blame,) | * Yet well my toils shall that fond breast 


i That note so piercing and profound _ ‘repay, 
Will shape and syllable its sound . Though fortune frown, or falser friends 
, Into Zuleika’s name. betray. 
*Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, How dear. the dream ! in darkest hours of 
Ss That melts in air the liquid word— ill, 
*Tis from her lowly virgin earth ‘¢ Should all be changed, to find thee faith- 
That white rose takes its tender birth. ful still !”” 


There late was laid a marble stone, 
Eve saw it placed—the Morrow gene! 
Tt was no mortal arm that bore 

» That deep-fixed pillar to the shore ; 

For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 

Next morn ’twas found where Selim fell— 
Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave— 

And there by night, reclin’d, ’tis said, 

Is seen a ghastly turban’d head—~ 

And hence extended by the billow, 

named the Pirate-phantom’s pil- 

7 low !” 

Where first it lay—that mourning flower 
Hath flourished—flourisheth this hour— 
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count of the Picts, Caledonians, and 
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the authenticity of the poems of Os- vem 
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Alone—and dewy—coldly pure and pale— TY™MONY, Advocate. 8vo. 1s. 
As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s tale ! The Encyclopedia Britannica, Fifth ih 
edition. Vol. VII. Part I. tt, 


We must not, however, omit the 
following, which we insert with the sae 
greater pleasure, because it appears to 

prove, that the heroic couplet, which, 
after all, is the classical English stan- 
za, is the one of which Lord Byron 
18 the most completely master. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

E are happy to announce to our 

readers, that a volume of Ser- 
mons by the Rev. Mr Alison, author 
of the Essays on the Nature and Prin- 


“Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch 


<a roam, , ciples of Taste, will appear in the pea 
gp land the Tartar’s course ef the present season. 


Waverly, or Sixty Years 


“* My tent on shore—my galley on the sea— 


“* Are more than cities and Serais to me ; 


Ke Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 

; Across the desart, or before the gale, 

* Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or 
glide my prow, 

“* But be the star that guides the wanderer 
—Thou ! 

“* For thee in those bright isles is built a 
bower 

me Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 

A swords-—thy Selim’s heart and 


Since,” a Novel in three velumes, 
will be published in March. 

Mr Robert Bell, Advocate, Lee- 
turer on Conveyancing, appointed by 
the Writers to the Signet, 1s about to 
publish an Abstract of the Forms of 
Deeds relating to Heritable Rights, 
with Observations. 

We are happy to see announced for 
publication, by subscription, that rare 
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Whose image then was stamped upon her The winds are high—and Helle’s tide 
mind— Rolls darkly heaving to the main ; 


ay But once beguiled—and ever more be- § And Night’s descending shadows hide 

- guiling ; That field with blood bedew’d in vain ; 
Dazzling—as that, oh! too transoendant vi- The desart of old Priam’s pride— 

i sion . The tombs—sole relics of his reign— 
aa To Sorrow's phantom-peopled slumber All, save immortal dreams that could be- 
ay iven guile 

he! When heart meets heart again in dreams The blind eld man of Scio’s rocky isle! 

. Oh! yet—for there my steps have been. 
N And paints the lost on Earth revived in These feet have press’d the sacred 

the prayer which Childhood watts that buoyant wave hath 
Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
Was daughter of that rude To trace again those fields of yore— 
Believing every hillock green 

{ 4 Whe met the maid with tears—but not of Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, &c. 
we But the finest part of the poem ap- 
a To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray? pears tous to be the conclusion, the wild 


Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight— 

His changing check—his sinking heart con- 
fess 

The might—the majesty of Loveliness ? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmarked by her 


and melancholy sweetness of which is 
in some parts almost unequalled. 


Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 


alone— 

Are stamped with an eternal f; 

\ Ev’n in that deadly grove.— 
The A single rose is shedding there 


It’s lonely. lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by despair— 

So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem—in vain— 


And, oh! that eye was in itsclfa Soul ! 


There is great beauty in the fol-— 


lowing allusion to the fable of Hero 
and Leander. 


THE winds are high on Helle’s wave, 
As on that night of stormy water 
When Love—who sent—forgot to save 


To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
“And waters with celestial tears, 


The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 

Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 

And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him 

home ; 

And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound er sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that lighi of love, 

The only star it hail’d above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s seng, 


For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering 
hour 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 
Nor droops—though spring refuse her 
shower 
Nor woos the summer beam.— 
To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—but not remote— 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note! 
; It were the Bulbul—but his throat, 
** Ye waves divide not lovers long !” Tho’ mournful, pours not such a strain ; 
That tale is old, but love anew For they who listen conrot leave 
May nerve young hearts to prove as The spot, but linger there and grieve 
. true. As if they loved in vain! 


And 
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And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
*Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 
And longer yet would weep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well! 
But when the day-blush bursts from high— 
Expires that magic melody. 


| And some have been who could believe, 


(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) © 

That note so piercing and profound © 

Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 

Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 

That melts in air the liquid word— 

*Tis from her lowly virgin earth 

That white rose takes its tender birth. 

There late was laid a marble stone, 

Eve saw it placed—the Morrow gene! 

Tt was no mortal arm that bore 

That deep-fixed pillar to the shore ; 

For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 

Next morn ’twas found where Selim fell—— 
Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave— 

And there by night, reclin’d, "tis said, 

Is seen a ghastly turban’d head—_~ 

And hence extended by the billow, 

named the Pirate-phantom’s pil- 

low !” 

Where first it lay—that mourning flower 

Hath flourished—flourisheth this hour— 
Alone—and dewy—coldly pure and pale— 
As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s tale ! 


We must not, however, omit the 


following, which we insert with the 


greater pleasure, because it appears to 
prove, that the heroic couplet, which, 
after all, is the classical English stan- 
za, is the one of which Lord Byron 
18 the most completely master. 


“Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch 


roam, 
“Or only know gn land the Tartar’s 
home,— 
rn My tent on shore—my galley on the sea— 
. Are more than cities and Serais to me ; 
be Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
t Across the desart, or before the gale, 
Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or 
glide my prow, 
** But be the star that guides the wanderer 
—Thou ! 
“* For thee in those bright isles is built a 
bower 
ss Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 
A thousand swords-=thy Slim's heart and 


Wait—wave—defend—destrey=—at thy 
command ° 

‘‘ Girt by my band—dZuleika at my side— 

“ The spoil of nations shall bedeck my 
bride :— 

“* The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 

“¢ Are well resign’d for cares—for joys like 
these : 

*¢ Not blind to fate—I see where’er I rove 

** Unnumber’d perils—but one only love ! 


*¢ Yet well my toils shall that fond breast 


repay, 


.* Though fortune frown, or falser friends 


betray. 

*¢ How dear the dream! in darkest hours of 
ill 

<¢ Should all be changed, to find thee faith- 
ful still !” 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
. BURGH. 


HOUGHTS on the Origin and 
Descent of the Gael: with an ac- 
count of the Picts, Caledonians, and 
Scots; and Observations relative to 
the authenticity of the poems of Os- 
sian. By James Grant, Esq. of Cor- 
rymony, Advocate. Svo. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, Fifth 
edition. Vol. VII. Part I. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

E are happy to announce to our 

readers, that a volume of Ser- 
mons by the Rev. Mr Alison, author 
of the Essays on the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Taste, will appear in the 
course ef the present season, 

Waverly, or “Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” a Novel in three velumes, 
will be published in March. 

Mr Robert Bell, Advocate, Lec- 
turer on Conveyancing, appointed by 
the Writers to the Signet, 1s about to 
publish an Abstract of the Forms of 
Deeds relating to Heritable Rights, 
with Observations. 

We are happy to see announced for 
publication, by subscription, that rare 
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National History, Gordon’s History. 


of the Gordons; and what will en- 
hance its value, it is to be brought 
down to the present time ; the patron- 


age of the Marquis of Huntly has, 


we understand, been obtained for the 
work. 

Mr Elton, translator of Hesiod, is 
printing in three octavo volumes, Spe- 
cimens of the Classical Poets in a 
chronological series from Homer to 
‘Try phiodorus, translated into English 
verse, and illustrated by biographical 
and critical notices. 

The Rev. J. S. Clarke, by permis- 
sion of the Prince Regent, is prepa- 
rig for the press, from MSS. in the 
library at Carlton House, (recently 
received from Rome) the Life of 
James II. king of England ; also that 
monarch’s Advice to his Son, and his 
Last Will. 

Mr Robertson Buchannan, author 
of Essays on the Economy of Fuel, 
has in the press, a Practical Treatise 
on Millwork and other Machinery. 

Corasmin, or the Minister, a ro- 
mance, by the author of the Swiss 
Emigrants, in three volumes, will 
appear next month. 

Sir Wm. Ouseley’s Travelsin 1810- 
11-12, are in the press, and expected 
to form two large volumes. This 
work will contain an account of the 
countries he visited, especially of Per- 
sia, from which he returned by way of 
Armenia, Turkey in Asia, Constan- 
tinople, and Smyrna 3 and will be il- 
lustrated by maps, views, and various 
other engravings. 

Dr Charles Badham, physician to 
the Duke of Sussex, is printing anew 
‘Translation of Juvenal in English 
Verse, with the Latin text of Ruperti, 
and copious notes, in two octavo vo- 
lumes. 

_ Capt. Lockeit, of the Bengal Mi- 
litary establishment, is preparing for 
the press an account of his Researches 
smong the Ruins of Babylon, which 
hg minutely explored in 1811]. It 


will form a quarto volume, and will 
be illustrated by engravings. 

Sir James Mackintosh is preparing 
a History of Great Britain, from the 
Revolution in 1688 to the French 
Revolution in 1789, which is expect- 
ed to extend to four volumes quarto, 

Lady Morgan, (lately Miss Owen- 
son, ) has in the press, a National Tale, 
after the manner of the Wild Irish 
Girl. 

Mr C. M. Clarke, member of the 
College of Surgeons, shortly will pub- 
lish Observations on those Diseases of 
Females that are attended by Dis- 
charges. 

Alphonso, king of Castile, a Spa- 
nish tragedy, is printing in a quarto 
volume. 

Mrs West has in the press, Alicia 
de Lacy, a historical novel, in three 
volumes. 

Mr Machenry, author of an im- 
proved Spanish Grammar, will pub- 
lish in February, Exercises on the 
Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and Sy- 
nonyms of the Spanish language. 

‘ke Papers of the late Mr John 
Smeaton inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions, including his Treatise 
on Mills, are preparing in a quarto 
volume, to correspond with his Re- 
ports and Estimates. | 

Mr 8S. Bankes,:member of the 
College of Surgeons, has in the press, 
a Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Liver, and Disorders of the digestive 
Functions, with admonitory hints to 
persons arriving from warm climates. 
‘ J. Philippart, Esq. speedily will 
publish, Memoirs of General Moreau ; 
including an account of his celebrated 
campaigns. He is also preparing the 
Lives of the British Generals, from 
the period of the Conquest, on the 
plan of Campbell’s Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, 

__ Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland’s 

Travels in South America, are print- 

ing in French, with numerous engrav- 

ings, in four quarto volumes. The 
same 
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same work, in two octavo volumes, 
with engravings. Also an English 
Translation, by Helen Maria Wil- 
liams, in octavo, with engravings. 

R. Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, 


has nearly ready for publication, In- 


scriptions ‘Triumphal and Sepulchral, 


recording the acts of the British army 
in the Peninsula. 

‘Lhe first part of the Memoires et 
Lettres du Baron de Grimm, anterior 
to the year 1770, have lately been 
discovered and printed in Paris. A 
selection from them is printing, both 
in French and English, on the same 
plan as the former volumes published 
in London. 

A humorous work will soon appear, 
entitled The School of Good Living, 
or a literary and histerical Essay on 
the European Kitchen, beginning 
with Cadmus, the cook and king, and 
ending with the union of cookery and 
chy mistry. 

The Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Dr Samuel Johnson, 
with numerous corrections, and the 
addition of several thousand words, 
by the Rev. Henry J. Todd, is ina 
state of great forwardness for the press. 

A second edition of Dr Hamilton’s 
Inquiry concerning the National 
Debt is in the press; in which the 
statements of our financial operations 
are brought down to the present time, 
including an account of Mr Vansit- 
tart’s plan of finance adopted last ses- 
sion of parliament, and additional ob- 
servations on sinking funds. 

A superb and improved edition of 
the Delphin Classics, in quarto, to be 
entitled, The Regent’s Edition of the 
Classics, is preparing for publication, 
and will be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Prince Regent. 

_ Mr Elms, of Chichester, is prepa- 
ring a new edition of Parentalia, or 
Memoirs of the Wrens; with an ap- 
pendix of original letters, and other 
valuable documents of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, many of which have ne- 
ver before heen published. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


HE French Gazetie of health for 

November, contains a detailed re- 
lation of the sufferings of a young girl 
of eight years old, into whose ear a 
spider had crawled. She experienced 
momentarily a nezvous fit resembling 
epilepsy, of which the strength gra- 
dually increased, impressing those 
around her with a fear that it would 
speedily become fatal. The surgeon, 
unable to extract the spider, poured 
oil of olives into the ear; hereupon 
she expericnced convulsive 
movements, longer and more violent 
than those she had before; and when 
they terminated, she was quite relie- 
ved. 

Professor MaNnGELI has published 
in the Miian journal, a long report 
upon the action of the venom of vi- 
pers. He states, as the result of his 
experience, that ammoniac is the on- 
ly sovereign remedy for the bite of 
those reptiles, and that opium and 
musk, which have been hitherto pre- 
scribed by Italian physicians, have no 
certain effect. 

An Havannah paper of the 7th 
inst. mentions that an aged priest, in 
Guatimala, had lately applied himself 
to the production of cpium in that 
province, and had sueceeded to a de- 
gree that promised to make his dis- 
coveries a great national benefit. 
The Guatimala opium was said to be 
of a much superior quality to that ob- 
tained from the Levant. 

Cotton and indigo are said to haye 
been successfully cultivated in ‘the 


principality of Cintra, in Calabria, — 


Nola, and other places in Italy. 
From the leaves of the latter plant, 
indigo of a quality not inferior to the 
American, is asserted to have been 
extracted, 

The Duke of Athol has cut and used 
Larch for different purposes ; and has, 


he 
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he says, met with no instance to in-’ 


duce him to depart from his opinion, 
that larch is the most vaiuable acqui- 
sition, in point of useful timber, that 
has ever been introduced into Scot- 
land. Boats built of it bave been 
sound, when the ribs, made of oak, 
forty years old, were decayed. He 
has for years built all his ferry and 
fishing boats of it. In mill work, and 
especially in mill-axles, (where oak 
only used formerly to be employed,) 
larch has been substituted with the 
best effect. In cutiing up an old 


decayed mill-wheel, those parts of the 


water-cogs which had been repaired 
with larch about twenty years be- 
fore, though black on the surface, on 
the hatchet being applied, were found 
as sound and fresh as when put up. 
Mr Lhomas White has made some 
experiments decisive of the use of 
bark of larch, in tanning. While 
some of his workmen were taking off 
the bark from a number of larch trees 
intended for building, they found the 
nails of their fingers stained, which 
induced him to try whether it would 
tan leather ornot. He procured two 
calf-skins, of equal price, weight, and 
substance, and immersed one in an 
infusion of oak-bark, of very fine qua- 
lity, and the other in the same pro- 
portion of larch-bark, from a very 
small tree, each skin remaining ex- 
actly the same time in its respective 
tanpit; and during the operation, he 
repeatedly weighed a measure of larch 
iquor, against the oak, and always 
found the former to prependerate : 
the consequence was, that the skin 
tanned with larch felt thicker, in the 
hand, and heavier, and was also finer 
in the grain, and of a lighter colour 
than that tanned with oak. | 
M. Hoffman, a German engineer, 
who has been long engaged in exam- 
ining the banks of the Rhine, with a 
view to ascertain at what point Cesar 
passed that river, has transmitted to 


phe Gottingen Academy a detailed | 


account of certain interesting objects 


discovered near Neuwied. ‘They con- 
sist of vases and instruments, coins 
and figures. ‘The quantity of medals 
is also considerable ; these are for the 
most part imperial ; and there is a 
ames number in silver than in 


‘bronze. The bronzes are very much 


corroded, and almost illegible. This 
series of medals.is so far remarkable, 
that it furnishes us with inferences as 
to the length of time the Romans con- 
tinued in the country. The cata- 
logue, now in the possession of the 
Gottingen Academy, is very exact: 
it presents a series of two hundred 
and fifty-six pieces, which finish with 
the reign of Gallienus. We know 
that at this period, the relations of 
this part of Germany with the Ro- 
mans ceased, and the wars undertaken 
by the latter in the reigns of Diocle- 
sian, Constantius, Constantine, &c. 
contributed, without doubt, to destroy 


these relations. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


MoHE cold, during the last month, 

has been of uncommon severity, 
and has exhibited phenomena, which 
we are not accustomed to observe in 
this country. Upon this subject we 
may probably be able to present our 
readers next month with some inter- 
esting notices, 

Roseate Tern.—In the early part of 
the past autumn, a sea-swallow, or 
fuctarney, of an unusual appearance, 
was killed near Cramond, on the 
shore of the Firth of Forth. It was 
shot by a nailer there, who has for 
many years amused himself with his 
gun, and who being a keen and ex- 
pert sportsman, with a favourable sta- 
tion, has perhaps killed a greater va- 
riety of rare birds than any other per- 
son in this neighbourhood. Several 
of his curious acquisitions have occa- 
sionally been recorded in our nae 
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ty Memoranda, The sea-swallow 
now to be added to the list, was dis- 
tinguished by the great length of the 
side-feathers of its deeply-forked tail, 


and by the white feathers of its neck, | 


breast, and belly, being delicately 
tinged of a pale pink hue. The spe- 
cimen was stuffed, but has been since 
accidentally destroyed. From the size 
and appearance, and particularly the 
blush tint on the breast, it was con- 
sidered as the Sandwich tern, the 
bright orange colour of the legs be- 
ing supposed to depend on sexual va- 
riation, But that indefatigable na- 
turalist, Mr George Don of Forfar, 
upon seeing the specimen, mentioned 
to the writer of this article his havin 
observed a similar bird in the collec- 
tion of Mr Hopkirk of Dalbeth rank- 
ed as a new species. 

Accordingly, we now find that 
Col. Montagu, in the Supplement to 
his Ornithological Dictionary, lately 
published, has described the bird al- 
luded to, as a new species under the 
title of Roseate tern, or Sterna Dou- 
gallii. 

This sort of tern, it appears, was 
first noticed last year, on the Cum- 
bray islands in the Firth of Clyde, 
by Dr Miacdougal of Glasgow. It 
was breeding in company with flocks 
of common terns, but, we are told, 
was distinguishable from them, even 
en wing, by its slow sweeping pro- 
gressive motion, and frequent station- 
ary hovering. Col. Montagu gives 
a very full description of the size, 
plumage, and,other characters of the 
bird, from which we were able to as- 
certain that the tern shot at Cramond 
was of the same kind. 

If Mr Bewick be correct in stat- 
ing that the sexes of the Sandwich 
tern do not differ in general appear- 
ance, (and we do not question his ac- 
curacy, which indeed is supported by 
analogy, for the male and female of 
the common tern are scarcely to be 
discriminated,) Col. Montagu is 
perhaps justifiable in constituting a 


new species of this roseate tern, even 
before the male and female have been 
procured and compared together, or 
the eggs and young ascertained. 

We cannot help, however, remark 
ing on the infelicity of the trivial 
name Dougallit, proposed by Col. 
Montagu, no doubt from the best 
motives, in honour of Dr Macdougal. 
Linnzus, the inventor of short trivial 
names, laboured to render them use- 
ful substitutes for the long specific or 
descriptive. names. Wherever he 
could fix on a prominent character 
either of plumage or habits, he form- 
ed the trivial name from it. Thus, 
we have Corvus frugilegus for the 
rook, Emberiza nivalis for the snow- 
bunting, Parus ater, Parus coeruleus, 
&c. &c. Sterna rosea, or rosacea, 
ought therefore to have been the 
name; and this would have corres- 
ponded with the English denomina- 
tion Roseate Tern, also suggested by 
the Colonel. ‘Ihe merit of Dr Mac- 
dougal as the discoverer would have 
been sufficiently secured to him, by 
the observations on the species in Col. 
Montague’s writings. N. 

Canonmills, Jan, 1814. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED BY LORD WEL- 
LINGTON IN FRANCE. 


Ficad quarters, December 18, 1813, 


+ EF AVING taken into consideration 


the necessity of fixing the basis 
upon which trade is to be carried on 
in the ports of French Navarre, lying 
to the south of the Adour, the com- 
mander in chief of the allied army 
makes known :— 


1. That these ports shall be con- 


sidered free and open to individuals of | 


all nations (with the exception of 
those that may be at war with any of 
the allied powers) and to produce of 

every kind. 
2, There shall be levied on all 
goods 
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goods mye by sea into these ports, 

a duty of five per cent. ad valorem 3 

exempting from such duty the follow- 

ing articles:—Wheat, Indian corn, 

barley, oats, and flour and malt made 

therefrom, bran, biscuit, bread, beans, 
ase, salt. 

3. Goods zad provisions imported 
by sea for the allied armies shall be 
exempted from paying the duty fixed 
by article 2. 

4, The municipalities are charged 
with the organization of the establish- 
ments requisite for raising the duties ; 
and they are to submit to the com- 
mander in chief’s regulations for the 
execution of the service with which 
they are charged. iy 

5. The municipalities shall make a 
report every Monday to the comman- 
der in chief, of the imports during the 
preceding week, and specifying the 
amount of the duties levied; and he 
will give them orders for the applica- 


tion thereof. WELLINGTON. 

On Friday several members of the 
eommittee of the Newfoundland trade 
waited on the minister at Fife-house, 


by appointment, to represent to his 
Lordship the deep interest which the 
country must feel in the preservation 
of the trade to that island, it being 
one of the best nurseries for our sea- 
men, and a source of wealth of impor- 
tance to London, and many other 
parts of the kingdom. Under these 
circumstances they represented to his 
Lordship the importance of including 
this fishery in any negociation of a 
political or commercial character that 
might be entered into on the re-estab- 
lishment of peace, and particularly 
that the governments of France and 
of the United States should not be 
permitted to employ their subjects 
and citizens in an injurious competi- 
tion with the British ship-owners and 
merchants. Earl of LIVERPOOL 
replied to this application generally, 
that he was sensible of the extent of 
the concern, that he concurred with 
the gentlemen very much in the mag- 
nitude of the subject, and that such a 
degree of attention would be paid in 
any arrangements that might be adop- 
ted, which a matter of this high con- 
sideration deserved. 


poetry, 


SONNET, 


ON THE CHARACTER OF JAMES GRAHAME. 


"TO Thee, whose frame by keen emotions 
worn 
Could ill the beatings of the wave sustain, 
Repugnant was the restless toil for gain, 
Ambitious path al] chilling and forlorn! 
And weary, ilat, unprofitable, stale 
The base delights that grovelling minds 


enehain!— * 
Therefore thou soughtst afar the sylvan 


reign, 


And with VIRTUE in life's peaccful. 
vale.— 
Pure and Exalted spirit! Thou art gone! 
- But yet immortal reliques blossom here 
Unfading as the glories of the year,* 
By which to every land thy worth is known, 
And souls, to Virtue roused, are borne on 


. ‘Fhus, even on earth, Thon 


couldst not wholly die. 
M. D. 


™ See his exquisitely beautiful poem the 
Rural Calender.” 
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Proceedings of Parliament. — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, Nov. 29. 


A Short discussion ensued on the motion 

for reading the Lace and Stocking Frame 
Biil, making the offence capital. Messrs J. 
Smith, Horner, Abercrombie, Lockhart, and 
Courtenay, and Sir S$. Romilly, conceived 
that the disturbances which had occasioned 
the temporary Act having long ago ceased, 
there existed no reason for the re-enactment. 
—Mr H. Addington admitted that there 
was no probability of the renewal of the 
past disturbances, but argued from tranquil- 
lity being so recently established, it was 
still necessary as a prudential measure, 
which might prevent its recurrence.—On a 
division the second reading was carried by 
37 to 15. Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the markets of the Continent being 
again open to our merchants, and colonial 
produce, it was no longer necessary that the 
brandy which had been bonded for exporta- 
tion should be kept for that purpose. He 
wished therefore to propose a resolution 
that it should be used for home consump- 
tion. The number of puncheons amounted 
to 6000, and by laying an additional duty 
of 2s. per gallon. (making the whole duty 
22s. per gallon) on it, an increase of reve- 
nue of £.1,500,000 would be obtained. 
The resolution was agreed to. ( 


Wednesday, December 1. | 


On the second reading-of the East India 


Circuitous Trade Bill, the object of which 
18 to procure bullion to carry on commerce 
in the East, Lord Castlereagh said, that 

r it might be necessary not to con- 
fine British merchants to bring the produce 
of the East Indies to a British port; but 
allow them to carry it elsewhere, that they 


might more successfully enter into compe-: 


tition with foreigners. 
Thursday, December 2. 


On the Mutiny Bill being read. a third. 


time, Mr Horner remarked, that the pream- 
ble formerly contained the words, * to en- 
Jan. 1814, | | 


8 


able his Majesty to maintain thé balance of 
power in Europe.” For the last two or 
three years, these words, for seme reason or 
other, had been omitted. He thought this 
would be a proper moment to restore them 
(a laugh.) The Bill then passed. ‘ 
Friday, December 3. ide 
_ A grant of three millions was voted. for. 
the Army Extraordinaries. 
Monday, December 6. 


Leave was given to raise a sum of five 
millions by Exchequer Bills. On the fur- 
ther consideration of the Frame Work 
Knitters’ Bill, the capital punishment for. 
breaking Frames maliciously, was changed 
to transportation for life, or for a term of. 
years at the diseretion of the Judge. 


Tuesday, December 7. 


Mr Eden, in moving for papers respect- 
ing the state of Newgate, said, that the 
Grand Jury of the City of London had re- 
ported, that in the womens’ ward, where 
there were accommodations for not more than 
60 females, 120 were now confined ; in the 
debtors’ ward, where only 100 ought to be, 
they found not less than 340, most of whom 
were destitute of clothing and bedding, and 
without adequate shelter from the rain. 
Even the Hospital and Infirmary were. 
crammed with 120 women, being 20 above 
the proper number. The dimensions of the 
principal room for the wemen, according to 
the statement of Mr Newman, was 70 feet 
in length, and 16 in breadth ; in this only 
20 women were originally placed, so as to 
have each three feet six inches in length. 
Now that number was trebled, and every 
female prisoner had no more space allowed 
to her than one foot three inches, they had 
even less, as many were compelled to keep 
their children with them, for want of a home 
to send them to. The Hon. Gentleman re- 
marked, in conclusion, that the persons thus 
confined were convicts sentenced to tran- 
sportation, but waiting the means of con- 
veyance; and prisoners committed on sus- 
picion of erimes, waiting for trial. The 
hardened were mingled with those who had 


but just committed a first offence, and oe, 
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if they had brought a single seed of virtue 
into that horrid den, would soon have it 
chocked in the company of the most aban- 
dored.-—Sir James Shaw said, that the over- 
fuliness of Newgate was occasioned by the 
failure of the late Inapivent Debtors’ Act.— 
Tie number confined amounted to 350, 
which rendered it impossible to separate the 
unfortunate from the depraved. The City 
of London intended to remove all debtors 
from Newgate, and a building was erecting 
for that purpose which would contain 500 
debtors. —The motion was then agreed to. 

On the third reading of the New Insol- 
vent Bill, Mr Serjeant Best thought that the 
Bill should have allowed those creditors who 
had objections to the discharge of their 
debtors under this Act, to substantiate those 
objections in the country. He was not 
averse to the general principle of dischar- 
ging from imprisonment on the cessio bono- 
gum ; but he thought that it would be pos- 
sible to discriminate between those who had 
become insolvent from mere misfortune, and 
those who were fraudulent debtors, or whose 
circumstances were reduced by idleness, ex- 
travagance, and gaming. ‘lo those who 
were merely unfortunate, he should wish 
that there was no imprisonment necessary 
in order to take the benefit of the Act, as 
he was convinced, that even passing the 
threshold of a prison, was sufficient to de- 
grade and destroy the future comforts of an 
innocent but unfortunate man. To those, 
however, whose debts and embarrassments 
were owing io their own faults; to those 
who had dissipated their means by extrava- 
gance and gaming; and }to those who in- 
flicted on their creditors the additional 
wrong of driving them to the expense of an 
action at law, when they had no just de- 
fence, to such persons, he thought, that the 
three months’ imprisonment required by 
this Act was not sufficient punishment. He 
should propose a clause that they should be 
imprisoned for twelve months within the 
walls of a jail, before they could claim the 
benefit of the Act: this and other clauses 
were negatived, on the ground that they 
might be introduced hereafter in the Per- 
manent Act. 


Thursday, December 9. 


On the suggestion of Mr Grant, the Ca- 
naries, the Cape de Verd Islands, and the 
Island of Madeira, were struck out of the 
India Circuitous Trade Bill, lest they might 
be made depots for Last India goods. 


Friday, December 10. 
Sir James MIntosh gave notice, that he 
should after the recess move for leave to 
Yring in a Bill te extend the benefit of the 


provisions of the Permanent Insolvent Act 
to all those within the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of India—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply to some observations 
of Mr Grenfell, respecting the depreciated 
state of our copper curreney, said that it 
was intended to produce a general reforma- 
tion of the copper currency, by calling in 
the Tower half-pence, and suppressing the 
private tokens, and by ordering an issue of 
improved value. 
Tuesday, December 10. 


Sir James M’Intosh inquired, whether it 
was known to his Majesty’s Ministers be- 
fore his S. H. the Prince of Orange left this 
country, that it was his intention to exer- 
cise powers or assume a style and title, un- 
known to the ancient laws of the United 
Provinces; and whether he had assumed 
those titles and authorities with the privity 
and consent of his Majesty’s Government * 
—Lord Castlereagh replied, that his Serene 
Higtmess had been invited to Helland by a 
provisional Government, and his Majesty’s 
Ministers did not know what functions of 
that Government he would be called upon 
to exercise, or what titles would be confer- 
red upon him by the people of that country. 
He was happy, however, to state, that to 
the authority he now exercised, and to his 
present title, he had been called by the 
spontaneous and unanimous voice of the 
whole nation. Ministers had cautiously ab- 
stained from making out the credentials of 
the Ambassador at the Hague, until a for- 
mal notification had been received from Hol- 
land of the new style and title conferred. 


Friday, December Li. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
in consequence of the misapprehension that 
prevailed among tradesmen in the metropo- 
lis, and their having refused to a certain de- 
gree the copper currency of the realm, he 
thought it proper to state that it was illegal 
to refuse the Tower halfpence, which, on 
the issuing of the new coin, would be re- 
ceived at the Mint at their full current 
value. We trusted this declaration would 
remove all needless alarm. 


Monday, December 20. 


Lord Castlereagh assured Mr Horner, in 
reply to an interrogatory, that the paper 
purporting to be a Declaration of the Allied 
Powers was authentic ; and that the most 
perfect cordiality existed between the differ- 
ent Sovereigns; but would not state what 
overtures had been made, and whether they 
had been rejected. Lord Castlereagh then 
moved that the House do adjourn till the 
Ist March.—Sir John Maekintosh, in an 
able and argumentative speech, contended, 
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an constitutional grounds, for a shorter ad- 
journment. He approved of Ministers hav- 
ing abstained from suggesting to the people 
of Holland any change in their ancient and 
venerable form of Government. He re- 
gretted that change that was reported to 
have taken place 3 but should be satisfied if 
it was the spontaneous wish of the people, 
and not dictated to them by a few gentle- 
men constituting the Provisional Govern- 
ment. He approved highly of the modera- 
tion shewn by the Allied Powers in their 
Weclaration, and trusted that no attempt 
would be made to violate the neutrality of 
Switzerland, as the furnishing to France a 
quota of troops limited by treaty, was never 
heretofore considered by the public law of 
Europe as an act of hostility. —Col. St Paul 
(in a maiden speech) blamed the opposition 
of Sir James Mackintosh, which he thought 
both feeble and finical—Mr Whitbread re- 
probated the animadversion of Col. St Paul 
upon the speech of his Hon. and learned 
triend (Sir J. Mackintosh) on whose acces- 
sion he eongratulated both Parliament and 
the country at large. No one was more 


competent to explain the public law of Eu- 
rope, or discuss state measures, than his 
learned friend. But, though he agreed with 
him in all his general principles respecting 
Holland and Switzerland, and in his oppo- 
sition to long adjournments, he would not 
oppose the present motion. He reposed the 
utmost confidence in Ministers. In recog- 
nizing the splendid Declaration af the Al- 
lies, they had shewn they were guided by 
moderate counsels. That Declaration must 
put an end to the absurd follies which had 
been revived, of interminal.’e war with Bo- 
naparte, and of conquering and punishing 
France. These wild, wicked, and mischic- 
vous chimeras must now be put down ; for 
the Allies, after all their victories, have not 


altered the principles, or, to use their own . 


words, the conditions on which they will 
receive peace.—Messrs Abercrombie and 
Protheroe, and Sir S. Romilly, spoke in fa- 
vour of the amendment.—Mr Grenfell, 
against it. It was then put and negatived, 
and the original motion carried without a 
division. 
Adjourned till] March 1. 


Historical Affairs. 


ASIA. 

HE India gazettes, lately received, no- 

tice the arrival of dispatches from Sir 
Gore Ouseley, the British minister at the 
court of Persia, with private communica- 
tions from Tebreez to the 10th January last. 
It appears from them, that the war in 
Georgia, between the Russians and Persians, 
vas still prosecuted on both sides with una- 
bated raneour, but with various success ; 
and the British officers in the service of the 
Ring of Persia found themselves placed, by 
the continuance of hostilities, in a situation 
equally singular and embarrassing. They 
had no choice but to desert the cause which 
they had espoused, or to fight against the 
friends of their country. A regard to thair 
ewn character, however, as well as to the 
honour of the English name (which in the. 
eyes of ali the Persians would have been 
for ever branded with infamy by a derelic- 
tion of their engagements at so critical a pe- 
riod) impelled them to embrace the latter 
alternative, painful as it must have been ; 
and it will be regarded as an anomaly in 
history, that while Russia and Great Britain 


were manfully and conjointly maintaining 
im the north the greatest struggle that per- 
haps Europe ever witnessed in modern 
times, a body of British officers, yielding 
precedence to none in fidelity and zeal to 
the cause of their country, were employed 
in the east in an active and romantic con- 
test against the Russian army. Several en- 
gagements have taken place, in which the 
Persians, neglecting with the utmost ob- 
stinaey the advice of the British officers, 
were defeated with great loss. In one of 
these Major Christie received a mortal 
wound. ‘The Prince of Persia has bad ad- 
visers about his person, who constantly op- 
posed the prudent councils of the British 
officers. Dr Campbell, who had proceeded 
from Tebreez, on a mission to Tefflis, re- 
turned to camp in January. Major Stone 
died, on 7th of October, of a fever, at Arde- 
beel. His body was conveyed to Tebreezs 
and interred in the Armenian church there. 
Capt. M‘Guire had been appointed chief en- 
gineer to the king of Persia. 

- It is stated in accounts from Gottenburgh, 
that the plenipotentiaries of the Courts of 
Russia and Persia have at length sueceeded 
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im negociating a peace between the two 
countries, on such terms as are likely tu ine 
sure its continuance for a Jength of time. 


DREADFUL EFFECTS OF THE KAMSIN- 
Extract of a Letter from Smyrna. 


“© We have received intelligence of a 
dreadful calamity having overtal:en the 
largest caravan of the scason, on its route 
from Mecca to Aleppo. The caravan con- 
sisted of 2000 souls—merchants and tra- 
vellers from the Red Seaand Persian culph, 
pilgrims returning from performing their 
devotions at Mecca, and a numerous train 
of attendants ; the whole escorted by 400 
military. The march was in three columns. 
On the 15th August last, they entered the 
great Arabian descrt, in which they jour- 
nied seven days, and were already approach- 
ing its edge: a few hours more would have 
placed them beyond danger ; but, alas: 
they were net permitted to return in safety. 
On the morning of the 23d, just as they 
had struck their tents, and commenced their 
march, a wind rese from the N. E. and 
blew with tremendous violence. They in- 
ereased the rapidity of their march, to es- 
cape the threatening danger ; but the fatal 
kamsin had sct in. On a sudden, dense 
clouds were observed, whose extremity ob- 
scured the horizon, and swept the face of 
the desert. They approached the columns, 
and obscured the line of march. Both men 
and beasts, struck by a sense of common 
danger, uttered loud cries—the next mo- 
ment they fell beneath its pestiferous influ- 
ence lifeless corpses. Of 2000 souls com- 
posing the caravan, not more than 20 es- 
eaped this calamity. They owed their safe- 
ty to the swiftness of their dromedaries.” 


INUNDATION. 


Extract of a Letter from Bombay, of Jan. 20. 
1813. 


** By advices from Surat, we learn, that 
en the 27th December, the Neerbudda, 
ewelled by continual rains during the three 
precedings days, overflowed its banks, and 
swept away 42 villages. Many thousand 
men, women, and children, lost their lives 
by this calamitous event, which bas de- 
prived the survivers of shelter, food, and 
yaiment. A collection is making here for 
their relief.” 

WEST INDIES. 
MUBRICANE AT TURK’S ISLAND. 


The inhabitants of Turk’s Island, as well 
@ these of the Bahamas, beve been reduced 


to the eration dreadktul tite 
yicanes thar bive been yrovalont that, 
quartor, and pearly laid wasie 
the whole of toe en those ta. 
ands: the warliculiss of tes ay fil 


ton be in the folbow ies crcolar, 


which had boon cout te fac ivhbouring 
settiomcnts, for ut soicitin sg 
sistance with lumber, to repair and erect 


buildings, as also for a supply of provisions 
for the inh«!itants, to prevent their becom. 
ing the viens of famine 


* Grand Key, Turk’s Island, 
Sent. 27 1813. 


6‘ We, the Mazistrates, fecl it our duty 
to represent to you the particulars of the 
deplorable calamity experienced in these isl- 
ands on the night of Tuesday the 24th 
inst. by a most dreadful aad violent hurri- 
cane, Which overturned and totally destroy- 
ed about 120 dwelling-houses on this key, 
many of which were large and valuable 
buildings ; also the greater part of the furs 
niture, provisions, and clothing there, with 
all the negro barracks and out-houses, and 
about 50 plantation-houses, together with 
30 dwelling-houses, at Salt Key, and every 
other building ; in addition to which, the 
loss sustained in salt, on both keys, on a 
moderate calculation, will amount to a mil- 
lion of bushels. ‘That there are not more 
than 30 houses standing on both keys, more 
than half of which are much shattered and 
hardly habitable, and are at present filled 
by a population of 1600 in number. We 
likewise beg leave to represent to you, that 
we are in imminent danger of experiencing 
the horrors of famine—the quantity of pro- 
visions on hand not being more than sufli- 
cient for a fortnight ;—that several lives 
have been lost, many limbs broken, anc 
many persons much bruised and maimed, 
and left perfectly destitute of both food and 
clothing. We have further to remark, that 
we aro entirely deprived of the means of 
providing ourselves with provisions from 
the neighbouring islands, as every craft fit 
for such employment, which was in port, 
was destroyed :—We therefore beg that you 
will forward a copy of the unfortunate state 
of this country to the Governor-General of 
the Bahamas ; his Grace the Duke of Mane 
chester, the Governor of Jamaica, and the 
Admiral on that station; also the Governor 
of Bermuda, and Sir J. B. Warren, and 
eleswhere ; whereby we may be furnished 
with food and clothing, and materials to re- 
build our houses; for all whieh articles the 
inhabitants will cheerfully pay a fair price 
in salt, the only produce of these islands, 
having no other means left them. Not 
doubting that you wijJ give this matter im- 
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GanSicorat! at, we beg Toove to stthe 
with ue respect. vour most ebediont 


MERRICAN WAR. 
CANAI 


Bs dispatches fram Cenoral Sir Georse 
Prevost, we Goat somes cout by 
the Anictican goverawent, tu Couguer the 
Canadas from Brits ng have met 
with two sericus dic atere 3 and fron such 
comparauyely pmnall numbers, as must serve 
in a very grent Gecree to dissipate the ferrs 
that have been epicrtsined for the British 
possessions in thet quarter. Indeed if the 
American armies are composed of no better 
materials thore commanded by Gene- 
rals Hampion and Wilkinson, (formidabic 
only in numbers,)’there can be little room 
to doubt of the resuit of the contest in that 
quarter. 

Subsequently to the disasters of Dearborn 
and Lewis, in June, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, great part of the force which had 
been under those officers was withdrawn 
from Fort George, and a new and eompre- 
hensive plan was adopted by the American 
Government, in pursuance of which Major- 
Gen. Harrison invaded Upper Canada, near 
Sandwich, at the head ef Lake Erie; Ma- 
jor-Gen. Wilkinson sailed from Sackett’s 
Harbour, under Commodore Chauncey’s 
convoy, to attack Kingston ; and Major-Ge- 
weral Hampton crossed the frontier line 
which separates the United States from 
Lower Canada, between 30 and 40 miles 
south-west of Montreal. Kach of these of- 
ticers had under him an army of from 7 to 
10,000 men. On the advance of Hampton, 
the prudent dispositions nade by Gen. De 
Watteville, were so gallantly carried into 
execution by Lieut.-Col. De Salaberry, at 
the head of only 300 Canadian Militia, 
which were in advance, that the principal 
column, commanded by Hampton in per- 
son, was kept in check ; whilst the Ameri- 
can light brigade was repulsed on the south 
side of the Chateauguay. ‘The enemy ral- 
lied, and repeatedly returned to the attack ; 
but was finally obliged to retire at the close 
of the day, with the mortifying reflection, 
that his force of 7500 men had been foiled 
by barely 300! He had since wholly tie 
Lower Province, which was secured from 
all danger by the arrival, from Halifax, of 
the 70th, reg. two batts. of marines under 
Sir S. Beckwith, two companies of marine 
artillery, and a rocket company. 

Gen. De Rottenburg, who commands in 
Upper Canada, has of late tixed his head- 
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eucetors nt Kingston, sitnated on Leake One 
out YOO miles wet of 
in rer the burbour Sir Jomes 


Yoo's tatiowe bod for 
sore heen obvious this was the 
py the con onerntions 
of come, end fine 
techtract the giicrtion of the Sritish by a 
attech with who 


yosmoving Ga Montreal; but fortunately 
the ctate of the weather disappointed them, 
andon the 29th they had only succeeded in 
siationing themselves about 1S miles from 
Kinston. 

The ermy under Generel Wilkinson, 
amounting to about. 7000 mer, has sustain- 
ed a more signal defeat than even that of 
General Hampton. After remaining about 
three weeks at Grenadier island, it embark- 
ed on board 300 batteaux, and proceeded 
down the St Lawrence on the 3d Novem- 
ber, and having succeeded on the 7th in pas- 
sing both Kingston and Prescott without 
any material loss, a part of his force, con- 
sisting of 5000 men, together with severaf 
field-pieees, under Brig.-Gen. Boyd, landed 
on the 8th at Fort Iroquois on the Canada 
thore. Here being joined by 300 dragoons 
from Hamilton, they advanced with great 
caution towards Cornwall. On these move- 
ments being known at Kingston, a corps of 
observation, consisting of the remains of 
the 49th end $9th regts. under Lieut.-Col. 
Morrison, were dispatched in pursuit ; and 
being joined by Lieut.-Col. Pearson, with 
part of the garrison of Prescott, overtook 
them on the 9th. Lieut.-Col. Morrison at- 
tacked the enemy next day; and after a 
sharp conflict, drove him from his ground, 
which the British division occupied during 
the nignt. Marly the next morning (the 
11th) the principal division of the American 
army, under Majer-General Boyd, concen- 
trated itself near Crystler’s Farm, twenty 
miles above Cornwall, and advanced in 
formidable order, above six times as nume- 
rous as the British, well supported by artil- 
lery, and covered by cavalry and riflemen. 
Col. Morrison made a judicious arrange- 
ment to receive them. The action began 
about two in the afternoon, and scon be- 
came general. The Americans made many 
attempts to turn the wings of our little ar- 
my ; but were not only repulsed, but driven, 
from the ground with the less of a field- 
piece, and pursued till night. So complete- 
ly were they disheartened by this defeat, that 
though s!/'l so superior in numbers to their 
opponents, whose logs in killed, wounded, 
and missing, amounted to 179, they see 
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ed to their boats on the St Lawrence, cros- 
ed with great precipitation to St Regis, and 
then proceeded to Salmon River, where it 
js probable the boats will be frezen in, and 
must of course be abandoned, whilst the 
troops will be under the necessity of march- 
ing across the country, with great Incon- 
venience, to Plattsburg. The total loss of 
Gen. Wilkinson on the 11th, was a Brig.- 
General, mortally wounded, and 1000 men 
put hors de combat. 
- 


THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 
INVASION OF FRANCE PROM THE RUINE. 


Fortune, which forsook the French stan- 
dards on their presumptuous invasion of 
Russia in J812, and which, during the 
campaign of Jast year, drove the scattered 
remains of their armies across the Rhine, 
has now carried the operations of the war 
into their own country ; and Napoleon, who 
has for such a loug period, by power or po- 
licy, held so many of the states of Europe ia 
subjection, is now reduced to a last struggle 
for his existence of a monarch. 

On the 18th and 20th December, ar army 
ef 160,000 men, under Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, forced the neutrality of Switzer- 
land, at the same time issuing a proclaina- 
tion to the cantons, in the name of the allied 
sovereigns, as soon as they had conquered 
that peace for which they fought, to replace 
Switzerland on the same state of integrity 
and independence as before the French re- 
volution. The people of the country re- 


_ ceived the allies as friends, and immediate- 
jy, in all the Cantons which they ‘occupied, 


proceeded to reinstate their ancient forms of 
government. Switzerland may, therefore, 
be reckoned among the powers in league 
against France. 

Betwixt the Ist and 3d instant, another 
of the allied armies commanded by General 
Blucher, crossed the Rhine, in three col- 
uuins, between Cologne and @oblentz ; and 
a third, under General Biiow, bes crossed 
at Dusseldorf, for the purpose of proceed- 
ing to Brabant. 

Dispatches from Sir Charles Stewart, and 
Lords Burghersh and Catheart, to the date 
ef the Gth, bring accounts of the progress 
of these armies into France. The com- 
bined forces occupy a line of about 250 
miles, from Coblentz to Basle. Marshal 
Blucher’s corps forms the right of this line, 
General Witgenstein, who was directed to 
eross at Strasburgh, was to communicate 
with Blucher by his right, and by his left 
with General W rede, who. for that yurpose 
baving been previous!v employ aoa. 

si¥ employed in the in- 
vestment of Befort, had pushed forward te 
Colmar; while the Austrian wnder 


Prince Schwartzenherg, which was on its 
march from Aldkirch to Monbelliard, forms 
the left. Advanced parties have been sent 
forward as far as Reremont, Epinal, Nancy, 
and Langress, about 60 miles beyond the 
Rhine. In their progress, no armies had 
appeared to offer opposition to the allies. In 
justification of these proceedings against 
France, the allied sovereigns published the 
following declaration at Frankfort. 


DECLARATION OF THE ALLIED POWERS. 


“ The French Government has ordered a 
new levy of 300,000 conscripts. ‘The mo- 
tives of the Senatus Consultum to that ef- 
fect contain an appeal to the Allied Powers. 
They, therefore, find themselvef called up- 
on to promulgate anew, in the face of the 
world, the views which guide them in the 
present war ; the principles which form the 
basis of their conduct, their wishes, and 
their determinations.—The Allied Powers 
do not make war upon France, but against 
that preponderance, haughtily announced, 
—against that preponderance, which, to the 
misfortune of Kurope, and of France, the 
Emperor Napoleon has too long exercised 
beyond the limits to his empire. 

‘** Victory has conducted the Allied Ar- 
mies to the banks of the Rhine. ‘The first 
use which their Imperial and Royal Majes- 
ties have made of victory, has been to offer 
peace to his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French. An attitude strengthened by the 
accession of all the Sovereigns and Princes 
of Germany, has had no influence on the 
conditions of that peace. These conditions 
are founded on the independence of the 
French empire, as well as on the independ- 
ence of the other States of Europe. The 
views of the Powers ure just in their object, 
generous and liberal in their application, 
giving security to all, honeurable to each. 

** The Allied Sovereigns desire that 
France may be great, powerful, and happy $ 
because the French power, in a state of 
gremtness and strength, is one of the foun- 
dations of the social edifice of Europe. They 
wish that France may be happy,—that 
French commerce may revive,—that the 
tuts, these blessings of peace, may again 
tiourish ; because a great people can only 
be trayquil in proportion as it is happy. 
The Powers confirm to the French empire 
an extent of territory which France under 
her Kings never knew; because a valiant 
nation does not fall from its rank, by hav- 
ing in its turn experienced reverses in an 
obstinate and sanguinary contest, in which 
it has fought with its accustomed bravery. 

** But the Allied Powers also wish to be 


free, tranquil, and happy, themselves. They 


desire 
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desire a state of peace which, by a wise par- 
tition of strength, by a just equilibrium, 
may heyceforth preserve their people from 
the numerous calamities which have over- 
whelmed Europe for the last twenty years. 

«“ The Allied Powers will not lay down 
their arms, until they have attained this 
great and beneficial result, this noble object 
of their efforts. They will not lay down 
their arms, until the political state of Eu- 
rope be re-established anew,—until im- 
moveable principles have resumed their 
rights over vain pretensions,—until the 
sanctity of treaties sha!l have at last secured 
a real peace to Europe. 

Frankfort, Dee. 1. 1813.” 

Regarding the conditions offered to Na- 
poleon, alluded to in the above declarations, 
no officiad statement has appeared; but it 
has been asserted in the London Courier, 
that the basis of the proposed peace was— 
** the independence by sea and land of all 
** the countries and states politically known 
** at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
* tion.” This basis, which was communi- 
cated through the French minister M. de 
St Agnaw, in a conference with Prince Al- 
etternich and Count Nesselrode, was accep- 
ted by Bonaparte in a long letter ; but this 
letter, being in several respects equivocal, 
produced a dispatch from Prince Metter- 
nich, after which the correspondence ceased, 
and the Allies passed the Rhine. 

Upon the invasion of Switzerland by 
Prince Schwartzenberg, he published the 
following 


PROCLAMATION OF THE ALLIED POWERS 
TO THE FRENCH NATION. 


“ People of France—Victory has con- 
ducted the allied armies te your frontier.— 
They are about to pass it. 

** We do not make war upon France ; 
but we repel far from us the yoke which 
your Government wished to impose upon 
our respective countries, which have the 
Same rights to independence as your’s. 

* Magistrates, landholders, ecultivaters, 
renain at your homes. The maintenance 
of public order, respect for private property, 
the most severe discipline, shall character- 
ise the progress and the stay of the allied 
armies. They are not animated by the 
spirit of vengeance ; they wish not to reta- 
liate upon France the numberless calamities 
with which France, for the last 20 years, 
overwhelmed her neighbours, and the most 
distant countries. 

** Other principles and other views than 
those which led your armies among us, 
preside over the counsels ef the Allied Mon- 
archs, Their glory will consist in having 
put the speediest period, to the misfortunes 


of Evrope. The only concuest which. is 
the object of their ambition is that of peace 5 
but, at the same time, a perce which shall 
secure to their own ptople, to France, and 
to Europe, a state of reali renose. We kad 
heped to find it before touching the soil of 
France. We come hither in quest of 1%. 
The Marshal Prince Sclwartzenberg, 
* Commeznder in Chief of ihe Grand 
Allied “Army.  Uead-quarters, at 
** Lorrach, Dec. 21. 1313.” 


OPERATIONS OF LORD WELLINGTON’S 
ARMY. 


A series of desperate actions were fought 
on the 9th, 10th, Lith, 12th and !15.h of 
December, petween the armies under Mare 
shal Wellington, and that of the Preach 
under Marshal Soult, in the of Saye 
onne. The events of these batiles aro 
tailed in dispatcaes from the Marquis; vat 
which are so long that we confine vp-se.yes 
to the following satisfactory pul 
lished by the British Geyernt rent. 

* Downing-sirect, Dec. 29. 1513. 

“© Major Hillis arrived with dispatches 
from the Marquis of Weilington, dated St 
Jean de Luz, b4th December. 

*¢ After the enemy had een driven from 
the Niveile, he occupied a very sicong in- 
trenched camp, connected with the fortress 
of Bayonne. General Paris’s division was 
posted at St Jean Pied de Port, and there 
were strong bodies et Ville VFranche and 
Monguere, between the Nive and tre Adour. 

** Upen the 9th instant, Lord Welliogion 
caused the right wiug under Sir 7. Hil, io 
cross the Nive at Cambe, and the Oth divie 
sion passed the same river at ‘Tstarit7, in 
order to favour the former operation. Both 
these movements were attended with come 
plete success. Part of the 6th division dis- 
tinguished itself in driving the enemy from 
the heights near Ville Franche. 

** On the same day, the left wing under 
Sir John Hope reconncitred the right of the 
enemy's entrenched camp, and the light die 
vision at the same time reconunoitred the 
front opposite to Bassussarys they drove 
in the enemy's pusts, and in the evening ree 
turned to their respective positions. 

**© On the morniog of the 10th, the whole 
of the enemy’s army moved out of their 
camp, 2nd attycked with great fury the left 
wing under Sir John Hope, amd the light 
division under General Charles Alten, but 


both attacks were repulsed in tne most gal-— 


lant etvle, and Sir John Hope took about 

500 prisoners. The brunt of the action fell 

upon Geneal A. Campbell’s Portuguese 

, brigade, two brigades of the 5th division, un- 

der General Robinson and Col. — 
an 
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and on the §2d light infantry. All the 
troops distinguished themselves, and this 
of Marshal Soult to oblige Lord 
Wellington to withdraw his right wing, by 
throwing the whole French force upon his 
left, was completely frustrated. 
* After this days action, the Nassau and 
Frankfort regiments came over from the 


enemy. ‘ 

** The French never repeated their at- 
tempts against the light division, but they 
twice attacked the posts of the left wing 
(though more feebly) in the course of the 
two following days. The enemy was com- 
pletely repulsed on each occasion; and the 
foot guarcis distinguished themselves in the 
last attempt. The enemy withdrew nearly 
his whole force from his right, and on the 
morning of the 13th commenced a desperate 
attack upon Sir Rowland Hill, who had 
taken a position between the Adour and the 
Nive. 

* Foreseeing this attempt, Marquis Wel- 
Hington had ordered the 4th and 6th divi- 
sions, and part of the 3d, to reinforce Sir 
Rowland Hill, but the Lieutenant-General 
succeeded in defeating the enemy with im- 
mense loss, before these troops could join 
tum. 

** Major Barnes’s (British) and Brigadier- 
General Ashworth’s (Portuguese) brigades 
sustained the severest part of the conflict, 


and conducted themselves admirably. 


** The enemy being beaten at all points, 
retreated into their intrenchments. 


* Lord Wellington speaks in the highest 


terms of the conduct of Lieutenant-General 
Ser John Hope, and Sir Rowland Hill, in 
the different actions. Liecutenant-General 
Sir William Stewart, and Major-Generals 
Howard, Barnes, Pringle, Robinson, and 
Bying, are also mentioned with great praise. 
** Major-Generals Barnes, Robinson, and 
Ashworth, are amongst the wounded. 
** The total number of the British and 
rank and file, who have been 
killed m the several actions is 572, and the 
wounded about 3,400.” 
Total British killed—1 lieutenant-colonel, 

3 major, 3 captainy, 10 lieutenants 3 en- 
signs, 1 staff, 8 serjeants, 2 drummers, 250 
rank and file, 12 horees killed. 

- Total British wounded—2 general staff, 
3 lieutenant-colonels, 6 majors, 30 captains, 
67 heutenants, 22 ensigns, 1 staff, 131 
serjeants, 20 drummers, 1,904 rank and 
fie, 40 horses. 

Total British Missing—1 major, 1 cap- 
tain, 5 lieutenants, I ensign, 1 staff, 10 
serjeants, 3 druinmers 188 rank and file, l 


Total Postuguese killed—1 lieutenant- 


colonel, 2 majors, 6 centains, 3 lieutenants, — 


1 ensign, 7 serjeants, 2 drummers, 239 
rank and file, 1 horse, 

Total Portuguese wounded—2 general 
staff, 5 lieutenent colonels, 8 majors, 34 
captains, 22 lieutenants, 33 ensigns, 8 stail, 
$4 serjeants, 5 drummers, 1,488 rank and 
file. 

Total Portuguese missing—1 colonel, 1 
major, 4 captains, 2 ensigns, 4 serjeants, 3 
drummers, 279 rank and file. 

Total Spanish—5 rank and file killed; 
21 rank and file wounded. 

British Officers killed.—Dec. 9.—42d 
Reg. 1 b. Capt. George Stewart and Lt. 
James Stewart—Dec. 10.—9th Reg. 1 db. 
Lieut. P. L. Lemesurier, En. George Bol- 
ton.—84th, 2 b. Lt. Col. Rich. Lioyd.— 
95th, 1 b. Lt. John Hopwood.—S4th, 2 b. 
Capt. Yates Johnston. Dec. 12.—I1st 
Foot Guards, Ist. batt. Capt. S. Coote Mar- 
tin, (Lt.-Col.) Lt. Chas. Thomson (Captain.) 
—3d Foot Gds, 1 b. Capt. Henry Rob. 
Watson, Adj.———Dec. 13.—57th, Ist b. 
Lt. Andrew Stutkey, Ens. W. Johnston, 
John F. P. de,—71st, 1 b, Maj. M. M‘Ken- 
zie, (Lt. Col.) Lts. W. Campbell and C. 
Henderson—92d, 1 b. Lts. Duncan, Mac- 
pherson, Thos. Mitchell, and Allan Mac- 
donald. 

The only British officer in the Portuguese 
service killed, was Capt. J. M. Harrison, of 


the 9th Cazadores, who fell on the 9th De- 


cember. 

Further dispatches have been received 
from Lord Wellington, of so late a date as 
the 26th December, which state that no ac- 
tive operations had taken place since the 
battle of the 13th, and mention that Soult 
had taken up a position behind the river 
Gave. The private accounts state that 
Soult’s force does not exceed 40,000 men, 
and that the few German auxiliaries yet un- 
der his standard have been disarmed and 
sent into the rear. 

The Spanish account of the late battles 
mentions that the Nassau and Frankfort 
battalions which deserted him, amounted to 
1500. The commanding officer took his re- 
solution to quit the French, on learning 
that the Confederation of the Rhine had 
been dissolved ; but imparted his determi- 
nation to no one. On the evening of the 
10th, being posted to observe the meve- 


‘ments of the fourth division of the Allies, 
and not having at his side any French bat- 


talion, he addressed his men when ordered 
to retire, inforincd them of the events of 
Europe, of their positive obligations to be 
faithful to their Princes, and proposed to 
them to go over to the English Army, upon 
condition of being conveyed to Germany— 
all with one mind followed him. They 
reached the British lings at nine, and same 

night 
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ight departed for Passages; they have — The troops engaged in besieging the dif- 
ra arrived in England, from whence they ferent fortresses are not less than 40,000—. 
| have been conveyed to Holland, asthe near- so that the allied sovereigns, exclusive of 
) est rout to Germany. England, have now in the field, against 
| Whether stationary or moving forward, France, 440,000 men, besides reserves of 
: the prudent regulations of Lord Wellington Russians and Prussians, amounting to full 
have ensured the army an abundant supply 60,000, making a grand total of 500,000 
of provisions. All the ports of French Na- men. 
varre lying to the South of the wma —=— * 
declared free ports, with liberty to individ- ¥ 
alo to Whest, Indien corm Geur, PROCEEDINGS OF FRENCH GOVERN 
- barley, oats, bran, biscuit bread, beans, ’ 
pease, and salt, free of duty, while other - The French Legislative Body assembled 
goods pay a duty of only five per cent. ad on the 19th December, upon which occasion 
valorem. Thus by granting protection to. Bonaparte informed the Senate that he had 
persons and property, and paying for all accepted the preliminary: basis of peace 
articles brought to market for theconsump- proposed by the allies ; but that obstructiona 
tion of the army, Lord Wellington is mas- to the negociations had arisen, which were 
ter of every sort of supply, and is enabled not to be attributed to France. What the 
to carry on the great operations of war with- prcposed basis was, or what the obstructions 
out infringing the sacred duties of humanity. to negociations, we are not informed ; but 
Thc French peasantry, -instead of harassing after stating that the allies would admit of 
and cutting off the Allied Armies in detail, no armistice, he calls upon the Senate and 
court their protection, and cheerfully con- the French nation to aid him with all their 
tribute to their support ; and even the trade energies in maintaining their character and 
of the French ports supplies the military rank as anation. Accordingly, a decree was . 
chest with a regular revenue. issued on the 26th, appointing a number of 
FORCES ACTING AGAINST FRANCE. Senators or Councillors, accompanied by 
The following account of the numerical auditors, $0 go into all the military depert- 
force of the allied powers now quartered on ™ents, in quality of Extraordinary Com- 
the left banks of the Rhine, has been pub- ‘™#Ssioners, to accelerate the levy of the con- 
par ute 
military commissions for the trial of persons 
Barclay ae “eee corresponding with or favouring the enemy 
y de —with the power of passing Decrees, whicla 
Bubna’s (taking its extremity)....20,000 investing them in the departmen 
Prince Wirtemberg’s 14.000 With unlimited authority. 
intent An address to the Senate by Count Fon- 
 tanes details the manner in-ewhich the nego- 
‘e Total now tn France......294,000 ciations for peaee commenced through the 
Besides this immense foree, already ac- agency of Baron St Aiganu, minister to the 
tually in France, there are several other Saxon Court. It then enlarges on the insi- 
large corps in the act of approaching it, or dious nature of the Frankfort Declaration, 
only for a time employed in besieging the which separates the cause of Bonaparte 
fortresses whfich the allies left unreduced, fom that of France; but admits that it is 
chiefly on the Elbe—of this the army of the in.some respects moderate in its language, 
Cyown Prince of Sweden consists— though its tone is belied by the violation of 
the neutrality of Switzerland, and the ad- 
OF Swedes ..........0.00+02-25,000 vance of the armies towards the eastern 


3 


Magee 


provinces. There is, in Conclusion, an ap- 

Or peal to the Crown Prince of Sweden, “a 

or warrior who long defended France,” and to 

the Austrian Monarch, ** whose grandson 
OTONZOW S...cccrcceee 3,000 is the heir to the French Empire.” 

— In a sitting of the Senate of the Slst 

106,000 December, Count Lacepede the President 


__ Some of these corps are destined for the made the following addreas to the Emperor s 
iffnediate invasion of Brabant, particular- ** Sire,-The Senate comes to offer to 
ly Bulow’s. The amount of the troops at- your Imperial Majesty the tribute of its at- 


tacking Brabant with not pe less tian tashment and gratitude for the last com- 
43,000. WuMatfens which it kas received by the 
Jan. 1814, medivm 
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medium of its Committee. Your Majesty 
adheres to the proposals even of your ene- 
mies, which have been transmitted by one 
of your ministers in Germany, What 
stronger pledge could you give of your sin- 
cere desire of peace ? 

“© Your Majesty certainly believes that 
power is strengthened by being limited, and 
that’ the art ef favouring the happiness of 
the people is the chief policy of kings. The 
Senate thanks you for it, in the name of the 
French people. 

** It is also in the name of this same peo- 
ple that we thank you for all the legitimate 
means of deferce which your wisdom may 
take to insure peace. 

“The enemy has invaded our territory. 
We designs to penetrate to the centre of 
our provinces. The French, united in sen- 
timent and interest under a chief like you, 
will net suffer their energy to be cast down. 

** Empires, like individuals, have their 
days of mourning and of prosperity. It is” 
in great exigencies that great nations shew 
themselves. 

** No! the enemy shall not tear asunder 
this great and splendid kingdom, which, 
for these fourteen centuries, has maintained 
itself with glory through such diversities of 
fortune, and which, for the interest of the 
neighbouring nations themselves, can al- 
ways throw a considerable weight into the 
balance. of Europe. We have for pledges 
your heroic firmness and the national hon- 
our. 

** We will fight for our dear country be-. 
tween the tombs of our fathers and the 
cradles of our infants. 

** Sire, obtain peace by a last effort wor- 
thy of yourself and of the French, and let 
your hand, so often victorious, let fall your 
arms after having signed the repose of the 
world. 

** This, Sire, is the wish of France, the 
wish of the Senate; this is the wish and 
want of the human race.” 

His Majesty replied :— 

“* T am sensible to the sentiments which 
sou express towards me. 

**You have seen, by the documents 
which I have caused to be laid before you, 
what I do for the sake of peace. I will 
make, without regret, the sacrifices implied 
Sy the preliminary basis, which the enemy 
has proposed, and which I have accepted 3 
my life has but one object, the happiness’ of 
the French. 

, ** Bearn, Alsace, Franche Compte, Mari- 
time and Brabant, are invaded. ‘The cries 
of this part of my family rend my heart. 
I call the French to succour the French. I 
eal the French of Paris, of Bretagne, of 
Normandy, of Champagne, and of the ethor 


departments, to the su¢cour of their breth- 
ren. Shal! we forsake them in their dis- 
tress? Peace and the deliverance of our 
territory ought to be our rallying ery. At 
the sight of all this nation in arms, the ene- 
my will fly, or will sign peace on the basis 
which he has himself proposed. ‘The ques- 
tion is now no more to recover the con- 
quests we have made.” 

Among the other measures adopted by 
the French government to repel their inva- 
ders, a decree wes issued on the 8th Janu- 
ary for placing in activity the National 
Guards of the city of Paris, which may pro- 
bably amount to 20,000 men, and announ- 
cing that Buonaparte will himself take the 
command of them. The officers are to 
wear the uniform of the National Guards, 
and the grenadiers are bound to arm, 
clothe, and equip themselves at their own 
expence. No person to be allowed to send 
a substitute, except a father by his son, 2 
father-in-law by his son-in-law, the uncie 
by the nephew, and a brother by his brother. 

Paris papers, to the 16th instant, have 
been received, which state that several 
French corps had come in contact with the 
advanced posts of tie allies, on all which oc- 
casions they boast of having been success- 
ful. At Langres and at Rambervilliers, 
the allies were repulsed. On the one occa- 
sion, 60 Cossacks were taken prisoners, and 
on the other the allies fled, leaving several 
killed, among whom was a captain. The 
distribution of the French Marshals is— 
Victor’s head-quarters at Bacara, in the de- 
partment of the Meurte, four leagues south- 
east of Luneville. Ney’s at Nancy, also in 
the department of the Meurte, near the 
river Meurte. Marmont has taken a posi- 
tion on the Sarre. What number of forces 
are under their respective commands is not 
mentioned, but the French papers say, that 
troops are continually advancing, and that 
Bonaparte himself wil] speedily approach 
the frontiers, at the head of eighty thou- 
sand men. ‘The retired officers of the Im- 
perial Guard have been called upon to re- 
sume their arms, and even the invalids are 
to be pressed into the service. 

ln order to excite the people of France te 
rise en masse, his Commissioners have de- 
clared that it is only peace he now fights 
for, and as soon as the enemy shall be 
driven from the frontiers, the conscripts 
and soldiers shall be allowed to return to 
their hones, and enjoy in repose the reward 


_of their labours. 


_As a farther stimulus, highly-coloured 
pictures are drawn of the robberies and ex- 
cesses committed by the allies in those parts 
of the empire which they have obtained pos- 
session of. 


The 
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The Legislative body, by an imperial de- 
cree of the 31st December, is adjourned. 


AFFAIRS OF HOLLAND. 


Notwithstanding the glowing accounts 
we received at the breaking out of the 
Dutch counter-revelution, of the spirit of 
enthusiasm which pervaded the people of 
that country, we do vet yet hear of Dutch 
armies or Dutch Generals making any fi- 
gure in the contest; the present situation 
of aifairs id Holland may therefore be im- 
puted to the difficulties which tae French 
government have to ei.counier on their own 

territories, and to the ready assistance af- 
fordest by the allies to the Dutch authorities 
on the first appearance of a spirit of revolt. 

There is now on the Dutch territories a 
Britis: force under General Sir T. Graham, 
amounting to about 12,000 men. These, 
with about i5,000 Prussians of Bulow’s 
corps, assisted by the British flect in the 
Scheldt, have succeeded in clearing almost 
all Holland of French troops. ‘They con- 
tinue, however, to hold out in Gorcum and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, both of which places are 
blockaded by the allies. ‘The Helder, too, 
is still ia possession of Admiral Verheuil, 
from which fort he has the complete corm- 
mand of the Texel flect, and obstinately re- 
fuses to surrender it. Flushing is also still 
held by the French ; and, which is of more 
importance, Antwerp, in which it is stated 
they have a force of 20,000 men. Should 
the events of the war compel the French to 
give up this latter place, it is said they 
have determined to set fire to the fleet rather 
than suffer it to fal] into the hands of the 
Allies. 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


In the operations of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden against the Danes, having taken 
possession of Holstein, he issued a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants, declaring his re- 
solution to retain it as a pledge for the ces- 
sion of Norway by Denmark. An armistice 
has in consequence been concluded between 
these powers, through the mediation of 
Austria, which was to continue till the Sth 
of January, and in the interval negociations 
Were to commence for the adjustment of all 
differences. Letters from Denmark, state 
it as probable that the King will be obliged 
‘9 come under the terms proposed to him 
by the Allies; at the same time they inveigh 
bitterly against the injustice of the principle 
of depriving Denmark of her hereditary 
possessions by forcible means, at the very 
Moment that the Allies themselves are con- 
tending, heart and hand, against France, in 


order to defend themselves against a simi- 
lar system of aggression. 


GERMANY, &c. 


The fortresses held by the French in 
Germany, and Prussia, continue to fall be- 
fore the besieging forces. Stetten, Modlin, 
Nimeguen, Torgau, Erfurt, Zara, and Bla- 
mont, are all in possession of the Allies ; 
and the enemy’s troops in Dantzick having 
obtained a capitulation on terms similar to 
those first granted to Dresden, which were 
not sanctioned by the commander-in-chief, 
they have since agreed to an unconditional 
surrender, and the place was therefore to 
have been delivered upon the Ist of Janu- 
ary to the Duke of Wirtemberg. 

The principality of Hildesheim has been 
united to Hanover, in virtue of an arrange- 
ment between the Prince Regent of Great 
Britain and the King of Prussia. 

A dispatch from Lord Burghersh of the 
6th instant, announces the re-organization 
of the Duchy of Savoy under its old masters 

Marshal Davoust has for some time been 
completely shut up in Hamburgh; and 
some severe decrees which he has issued, 
seem to indicate a determination to hold out 
to the last extremity. One of these, orders 
the inhabitants either to lay in a stock of 
six months provisions or quit the city; in 
consequence of which it is said that about 
30,000 persons have been driven from their 
homes. Allthe houses im the suburbs have 
also been pulled down in order to give a 
wider range to the guns of the ramparts, 
and to prevent the besiegers from making 
approaches under their cover.—The last de- 
cree of Davoust erects a Commission, which 
is to condemn to death persons who under 
the pressure of his barbarity may use ** in- 
flammatory speeches, tending to exasperate 
the inhabitants against the troops.” 

These harsh measures are said to be au- 
thorized by the usages of war, and to have 
been rendered necessary: by the Proclama- 
tions which had been issued, exhorting the 
citizens to take arms against the garrison. 


Thus the ill-fated city of Hamburgh appears - 


to be devoted to ruin; from which, extra- 
ordinary, and at present unforeseen circum- 
stances, can alone preserve it. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden has taken 
the expelled inhabitants of Hamburgh un- 
der his protection, and subscriptioas have 
been opened in Germany for their relief. 


ITALY. 


It has been for some time confidently as- 
serted, that Murat, King of Naples, had been 
in negociation with the Allies, and — 
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from Sicily mention that Lord W. Bentinck 
was about to leave Palermo, for the pur- 
pose of having a conference with him on 
the subject of his proposed junction with the 
Allies against Bonaparte. These reports, 
however, want confirmation; but in the 
mean time, the Austrian General Nugent, 
with the assistance of the British Naval 
force in the Adriatic, has succeeded in re- 
ducing Trieste, and clearing the southern 
point of Dalmatia of the enemy’s troops. 
— 
Eruption of Vesuvius. 

On Christmas-day, at 5 Pr. M. commenced 
one of the most formidable eruptions of 
which there is any record in the history of 
Vesuvius. The explosion began by a 
shower of volcanic gravel, which was fol- 
“lowed by a violent eruption of lava. This 
ignited matter having divided itself into two 
torrents, flowed over the ancient lavas to- 
wards the Torre del Greco. At ten in the 
evening, the first torrent stopped, but the 
second continued to proceed towards Bosco- 
Reale and Bosco-Tre-Cass. Next morning 
there was an explosion, resembling a violent 
discharge of cannon. A column of volca- 
nic ashes rose in the air, and obscured the 
horizon. At 2p. M. the eruption appear- 
ed to have ceased. ' 


SPAIN. 


The last intelligence from Spain announ- 
ces that the French army in Catalonia have 
left Spain for France; and that in conse- 
quence the British troops in that quarter 
had broken up and were in full march to 
join Lord Wellington. The sanguinary 
contest, therefore, which has been carried 
on in Spain for so many years, may now be 
gaid to be at anend. It has even been as- 
serted, on the authority of letters from Pa- 
ris, that Bonaparte has released Ferdinand 
VII. from his confinement in France, and 
allowed him to proceed to his native coun- 
try. 

The Regency of Spain, in consequence 
of the favourable change of affairs in that 
country, have removed their residence from 
€adiz to Madrid. This change did not 
take place till the 19th December last, in 
consequence of a malignant fever having 
prevailed in Cadiz for some months, and all 
communication with other parts being of 
course suspended. The place -was declared 
free of contagion on the Ist inst. and the 
communications from al! quarters re-opened. 

A fever of a more pestilential nature had 
gaged in Gibraltar, previous to the 23d De- 
cember, when the port was again opened, 
and the communication with the internal 
pasts of the country also restored. The 


following extract of a letter dated the 28th 
December, gives some account of the nature 
and effects of the disease. 

‘“*The fever has entirely ceased here 
since the 3d of this month, and on the 23d 
the port was opened, and the place declared 
free from contagion. r 

‘© The following is the exact return of 
deaths : 


Officers - - 2k 
Royal Artillery - 66 
Engineers corps - i8 
4th Veterans - 57 
7th ditto - - 69 
Detachment, 11th regiment 15 
26th ditto - - 49 
37th ditto - - 58 
Foreign recruits - 18 
Barrack Artificers - 3 
Soldiers wives - - 58 
Children - - = 6 
Inhabitants - - 889 


*¢ When the disease commenced, the po- 
pulation was 15,600 inhabitants; and the 
garrison with their families amounted to 
5500. Of the inhabitants, nearly one-half 
took shelter on board of ships, or were for- 

‘ced to encamp on the neutral ground,where 
they all continued well, with very few ex- 
ceptiuns, nove having been taken ill, after 
they had quitted the place six days. Of 
the inhabitants who remained, to the num- 
ber of 7870, upwards of 3800 have had the 
disease in 1804, and who all escaped, no 
well-authenticated case having appeared of 
any person taking the fever a second time: 
of the remainder, not more than 40 escap- 
ed an attack of the fever; yet upwards of 
2600 of the garrison and their families es- 
caped, by their being encamped outside’ of 
the town and on the heights above it, and 
avoiding all communication with the town.” 


MALTA. 


ANNEXATIQN OF MALTA TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


This project, which has long been in the 
contemplation of Government, is at length 
accomplished, and an official notice has been 
issued, under the orders of the new gover- 
nor of the island, General Maitland de- 
claring to the natives, that they will derive 
from this measure, progressively, all the 
advantages of the benign character of the 
British Government, as circumstances shall 
adinit of their incorporation with the Mal- 
tese laws and institutions, 
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THE PLAGUE. 


The following is a monthly return of the 
deaths occasioned by a plague in Malta, 
1813 

Whereof were 
Inhabitants of Valetta. 

April - 1 - 1 

May - 110 - - 89 

June - - 800 - - 474 


July - = 1594 - - $87 
August - 1042 - 318 
' Sept. J. to 25. 603 - - 65 

4150 1634 


Letters from Malta to the 19th Nov. 
State, that general orders had been issued 
for the inhabitants to whitéwash their houses 
and warehouses, and ventilate their con- 
tents for 15 days previous to being admit- 
ted to free trade. This was expected to 
take place in the beginning of December. 
There had been no case of the plague in 
Valetta since the 20th Oct. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
TREATY BETWEEN BRITAIN AND AUS- 
TRIA. 


On the 3d of October a preliminary treaty 
between the powers above mentioned was 
signed at Toplitz, consisting of the follow- 
ing articles : 

Art. I. There shall be a continual amity 
and sincere unanimity between his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and his Majesty the King of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
ireland, their heirs and successors, and the 
ancient connections between the twe Courts 
restored to their full extent. Both the 
high contracting parties will therefore pay 
the greatest attention to the continuance of 
the mutual friendship and good understand. 
ing exisijng between them, and avoid every 
thing which might disturb the concord and 
amity now so happily restored between 
them. They will, as soon as possible, 
“gree upon the articles of a definitive treaty 
of alliance. 

2. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
being fully determined on vigorously prose- 
cuting the present war, by every means in 
his power, obliges himself to employ all his 
lorces in active operations against the com- 
mon enemy. 

3. His Majesty the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on his part, obliges himself to 
*upport the exertions of Austria by every 
means in his power. 

4. Both the high contracting parties will 
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act in perfect unison in the military opera- 
tions. They will, without reserve, commu- 
nicate to each other whatever concerns their 
policy ; but, 2bove ali, they mutually bind 
themselves not to enter into any seperate 
negociations with the common enemy, nor 
to make or conclude any pence, armistice, 
or any other convention whatever, unless 
by mutual consent. 

5. Otficers shail be accredited to the Come 
manders in Chief of the acting armies, who 
shall have the right of correspondtug with 
their Courts, and of keeping them constant- 
ly informed of the passing military occurs 
rences, and whatever else is connected with 
the operations of these armies. 

6. The commercial relations between both 
countries shal! be mutually restored. 

7. This present treaty shail be commue 
nicated to the allies of both Courts. 

8. It shall be mutually ratified» within 
two months, or, if possible, sooner. 


DEPARTURE OF LORD CASTLEREAGH FOR 
THE CONTINENT. 


On the 3d of January Lord Castlereagh, 
the minister for Forefgn affairs, left London 
to proceed to the head-quarters of the allied 
armies on the Continent, on a mission from 
the British government. 

This measure, oceasioned, no doubt, by 
the recent declaration of the allies at Frank- 
fort, and the correspondence had between 
them and the French government, has 
given rise to many speculations and con- 
jectures. On this subject, we copy the fo]- 
lowing observations from a_ respectable 
London paper. 

‘* As the mission of a Minister of this 
consequence is a most unusual circumstance, 
and as something more than usual must be 
intended by it, it becomes a question of im- 
portance to consider,—in the frst place, 
under what state of circumstances he is 
sent ? and, secondly, what will be the pro- 
bable result of his mission ? 

“* We have already stated, that the terms 
of the Preliminary Basis were understood 
(of course we speak only of common ru- 
mour) to be the Evacuation of Spain, Ger- 
many, and Holland,—the Independence of 
Switzerland, and the dissolution of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, together with 
the restoration of the ancient order of things 
with the exception of Naples in Italy. But 
in this proposed scheme (proposed, as it 
was said, by the two Allied Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and accepted with 
some modifications by Bonaparte) it is like- 
wise understood, that France, having made 
the above cessions, shall be allowed to keep 
the Netherlands. Now it ie seated, and 
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from Sicily mention that Lord W. Bentinck 
was about to leave Palermo, for the pur- 
pose of having a conference with him on 
the subject of his proposed junction with the 
Allies against Bonaparte. These reports, 
however, want confirmation; but in the 
mean time, the Austrian General Nugent, 
with the assistance of the British Naval 
force in the Adriatic, has succeeded in re- 
ducing Trieste, and clearing the southern 
point of Dalmatia of the enemy’s troops. 
Eruption of Vesuvius. 

On Christmas-day, at 5 rp. mM. commenced 
one of the most formidable eruptions of 
which there is any record in the history of 
Vesuvius. The explosion began by a 
shower of volcanic yravel, which was fol- 
“lowed by a violent eruption of lava. This 
ignited matter having divided itself into two 
torrents, flowed over the ancient lavas to- 
wards the Torre del Greco. At ten in the 
evening, the first torrent stopped, but the 
second continued to proceed towards Bosco- 
Reale and Bosco-Tre-Cass. Next morning 
there was an explosion, resembling a violent 
discharge of cannon. A column of volca- 
nic ashes rose in the air, and obscured the 
horizon. At 2p. M. the eruption appear- 
ed to have ceased. 


SPAIN. 


The last intelligence from Spain announ- 
ces that the French army in Catalonia have 
left Spain for France; and that in conse- 
quence the British troops in that quarter 
had broken up and were in full march to 
join Lord Wellington. The sanguinary 
contest, therefore, which has been carried 
on.in Spain for so many years, may now be 
said to be at anend. It has even been as- 
serted, on the authority of letters from Pa- 


ris, that Bonaparte has released Ferdinand 


VII. from his confinement in France, and 
allowed him to proceed to his native coun- 
try. 

The Regency of Spain, in consequence 
of the favourable change of affairs in that 
country, have removed their residence from 
€adiz to Madrid. This change did not 
take place till the 19th December last, in 
consequence of a malignant fever having 
prevailed in Cadiz for some months, and all 
communication with other parts being of 
course suspended. The place .was declared 
free of contagion on the Ist inst. and the 
communications from all quarters re-opened. 

A fever of a more pestilential nature had 
gaged in Gibraltar, previous to the 234 De- 
cember, when the port was again opened, 
and the communication with the internal 
pasts of the country also restored. The 


following extract of a letter dated the 28th 
December, gives some account of the nature 
and effects of the disease. 

“The fever has entirely ceased here 
since the 3d of this month, and on the 23d 
the port was opened, and the place declared 
free from contagion. 

‘‘ The following is the exact return of 
deaths : 


Officers - - 24. 
Royal Artillery - 66 
Engineers corps - i8 


4th Veterans - 57 
7th ditto - - 69 
Detachment, regiment 15 


26th ditto - - 49 
37th ditto - - 58 
Foreign recruits - 18 
Barrack Artificers - 3 
Soldiers wives - - 58 
Inhabitants - - 889 


Total—133@ 


*‘ When the disease commenced, the po- 
pulation was 15,600 inhabitants; and the 
garrison with their families amounted to 
5500. Of the inhabitants, nearly one-half 
took shelter on board of ships, or were for- 
ced to encamp on the neutral ground,where 
they all continued well, with very few ex- 
ceptions, nove having been taken ill, after 
they had quitted the place six days. Of 
the inhabitants who remained, to the num- 
ber of 7870, upwards of 3800 have had the 
disease in 1804, and who all escaped, no 
well-authenticated case having appeared of 
any person taking the fever a second time: 
of the remainder, not more than 40 escap- 
ed an attack of the fever; yet upwards of 
2600 of the garrison and their families es- 
caped, by their being encamped outside’ of 
the town and on the heights above it, and 
avoiding all communication with the town.” 


MALTA. 


ANNEXATIQN OF MALTA TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


This project, which has long been in the 
contemplation of Government, is at length 
accomplished, and an official notice has been 
issued, under the orders of the new gover- 
nor of the island, General Maitland de- 
claring to the natives, that they will derive 
from this measure, progressively, all the 
advantages of the benign character of the 
British Government, as circumstances shall 
admit of their incorporation with the Mal- 
tese laws and institutions. 
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THE PLAGUE. 


The following is a monthly return of the 
deaths occasioned by a plague in Malta, 
1813 

Whereof were 
Inhabitants of Valetta. 
April 1 - ] 


Gr 
L 
DP 
=) 


August - 1042 
' Sept. J. to 25. 603 - - 65 


4150 1634 

Letters from Malta to the 19th Nov. 
State, that general orders had been issued 
for the inhabitants to whitewash their houses 
and warehouses, and ventilate their con- 
tents for 15 days previous to being admit- 
ted to free trade. This was expected to 
take place in the beginning of December. 
There had been no case of the plague in 
Valetta since the 20th Oct. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TREATY BETWEEN BRITAIN AND AUS- 
TRIA. 


On the 3d of October a preliminary treaty 
between the powers above mentioned was 
signed at Toplitz, consisting of the follow- 
ing articles : 

Art. I. There shall be a continual amity 
and sincere unanimity between his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and his Majesty the King of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
ireland, their heirs and successors, and the 
ancient connections between the twe Courts 
restored to their full extent. Both the 
high contracting parties will therefore pay 
the greatest attention to the continuance of 
the mutual friendship and good understand. 
ing exisijng between them, and avoid every 
thing which might disturb the concord and 
amity now so happily restered between 
them. They will, as soon as possible, 
“gree upon the articles of a definitive treaty 
of alliance. 

2. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
being fully determined on vigorously prose- 
cuting the present war, by every means in 
his power, obliges himself to employ all his 
forces in active operations against the com- 
mon enemy. 

3. His Majesty the King of Great Britain 
and Jreland, on his part, obliges himself to 
Support the exertions of Austria by every 
means in his power. 

4. Both the high contracting parties will 


act in perfect unison in the military opera- 
tions. They will, without reserve, commu- 
nicate to each other whatever concerns their 
policy ; but, 2bove ali, they mutually bind 
themselves not to enter into any seperate 
negociations with the common enemy, nor 
to make or concluce any peace, armistice, 
or any other convention whatever, unless 
by mutual consent. 

5. Otficers shail be accredited to the Com- 
manders in Chiet of the acting armies, who 
shall have the right of corresponding with 
their Courts, and of keeping them constant- 
ly informed of the passing military occurs 
rences, and whatever else is connected with 
the operations of these armies. 

6. The conimercial relations between both 
countries shal! be mutually restored. 

7. This present treaty shail be commue 
nicated to the allies of both Courts. 

8. It shall be mutually ratified» within 
two months, or, if possible, sooner. 


DEPARTURE OF LORD CASTLEREAGH FOR 
THE CONTINENT. 


On the 3d of January Lord Castlereagh, 
the minister for Forefgn affairs, left London 
to proceed to the head-quarters of the allied 
armies on the Continent, on a mission from 
the British government. 

This measure, oceasioned, no doubt, by 
the recent declaration of the allies at Frank- 
fort, and the correspondence had between 
them and the French government, has 
given rise to many speculations and con- 
jectures. On this subject, we copy the fo]- 
lowing observations from a_ respectable 
London paper. . 

** As the mission of a Minister of this 
consequence is a most unusual circumstance, 
and as something more than usual must be 
intended by it, it becomes a question of im- 
portance to consider,—in the first place, 
under what state of circumstances he is 
sent ? and, secondly, what will be the pro- 
bable result of his mission ? 

We have already stated, that the terms 
of the Preliminary Basis were understood 


(of course we speak only of common ru- 


mour) to be the Evacuation of Spain, Gere 
many, and Holland,—the Independence of 
Switzerland, and the dissolution of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, together with 


the restoration of the ancient order of things 


with the exception of Naples in Italy. But 
in this proposed scheme (proposed, as it 
was said, by the two Allied Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and accepted with 
some modifications by Bonaparte) it is like- 
wise understood, that France, having made 
the above cessions, shall be allowed to keep 
the Netherlands. Now it is stated, and 

we 
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we believe with very gveat justice, that the 
first object of Lord Castlereag’:’s Mission is 
to interpose all the weight and influence of 
Engiand to prevent the Allied Sovereigns 
from agreeing to this important sacrifice,— 
a sacrifice which, in the contemplation of 
the British Cabinet, would render any 
Peace but a mere resting truce and breath- 
ing time for the Emperor Napoleon. 

** The language of the English Ministry 
upon this subject is understood to be sub- 
stantially as follows, and is certainly con- 
firmed by the tenour of history, and parti- 
cularly by the History of France. It is 
argued, that the evacuation of Holland and 
Italy by the French will be but a vague 
and temporary withdrawing till a more 
convenient period of re-occupation, unless 
the future safety and independence of those 
countries be secured by efficient barriers: 
that from the want of these barriers both 
Italy and Holland have in all former wars 
been at the mercy, not only of France, but 
of all contiguous invaders ; and that it would 
only be to sow the seeds of other immediate 
wars, if a peace was made without these se- 
curities. That the natural barrier of Hel- 
jand is that line of* fortresses which she 
formerly possessed in the Netherlands, and 
which the Peace of Utrecht gave to her, but 
that even this line will be insufficient, un- 
less further secured by the dismantling of 
the fortresses on that part of the Rhine 
where it joins the Waal: That the barrier 
of ltaly is Switzerland, which should be 
placed, not in a nominal but a real indepen- 
dence, and totally beyond the influence of 
France: That under these circumstances 
the Netherlands oust not be left in the 
hands of France. 

* Another object of the mission of Lord 
Castlereagh is stated to be, to urge the Al- 
lies to continue their active operations till 


they have possessed themselves of the whole 


of the countries conquered by France since 
the wars of the Revolution, and thereby to 
commence the negociations for Peace on a 
more favourable basis then at present. It 
is argued upon thts head, that the Allies 
ought not to throw away the favourable 
oppertunity with which fortune has pre- 
sented thems; but, on the contrary, to push 
their success till they have completed the 
work. ‘That if they allow a negbiiation in 
the presentstate of things, they negotiate with 
only haliof their real advantages : whereas, 
if they re-possess themselves, as they cer- 
tainly may do, of the conqnered countries, 
they thereby take all these circumstances 
out of discussion, aud may demand other 
roncessions on the part of France. 


** Such, therefore, are understood to be 
the two maia points upon which Lord Cas. 
tlereagh is sent to Frankfort 5 and it must 
be confessed that they are both of them of 
very sufficient importance to require and to 
justify this special commission. 

** As to the probable result of this mis- 
sion, there are two points to be considered : 
in the first place, the existing treaties be- 
tween the Confederates; and, secondly, the 
value of England to the Allies :— 

** Upon the first head there is a positive 
article in the Treaties of the Confederate 
Powers, that no one of tuem shall negotiate 
without the other, and that every overture 
shall be communicated. The Empercr of 
Russia Emperor of Austria have like- 
wise beund themseives cach to tlie other, 
and both to us, in this article ; and if there 
be any sanctity in Treaties, there can be 
little doubt but that this article will be 
faithfully observed. The Emperor Alex- 
ander has a character for justice as well as 
ardour; and the Emperor of Austria has 
the reputation of good faith. Upon this 
head, therefure, we have no hesitation to 
say, that we have very little distrust. 

** With respect to the general question of 


“the pending negotiation, it is supposed to 


be at a stand upon the points above stated ; 
that isto say, tili England had declared her 
sentiments with respect to the preliminary 
basis, and to the Contre Projet received in 
answer by Bonaparte. The Emperor of 
Austria is supposed to be rather too anxious 
for a General Peace; and the Emperor 
Alexander is believed to have given way to 
him, upon the ground that the Netherlands 
were his own, and therefore that if he (the 
Emperor Francis) had no wish to recover 
them, it was unnecessary for himself (the 
Emperor Alexander) to feel any anxiety 
upon this sacrifice. We believe such to be 
the present state of things; but, as we have 
above said, from the tried honour of the 
Allies, we have no diffidence, but that all 
will be eventually arranged according to the 
real interests of England and Eur$pe. 

** And if this confidence wanted any fur- 
ther confirmation, it would have it in our 
consideration of the value of English assis- 
tance to our Allies. It is from England 
thet they have all received the moving im- 
pulse and inspiring mind. It is from Eng- 
Jand that they have received, and that they 
must expect to receive, pecuniary loans 
and assistance, and it is the Commerce and 
Money-market of England which must pro- 
vide the suppies in this alj-consuming 


War.” 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 

ON the 22d of December came on before 

this Court the trial of John Gardner, 
alias Grahame, accused of stealing a truss, 
or parcel, wrapped in canvas, addressed 
““Mr J. Gentle, Stirling, N. Britain, July 
30. 1813,” containing various articles, then 
in the possession of William Callender, car- 
rier betwixt Stirling and Edinburgh, from 
the head of the Cowgate of this city, on the 
ilth day of August, the articles so stolen 
amounting in value to £.18 19s. — and 
also of being habit and repute a thief. 

After the indictment was read, the pan- 
nel pleaded guidty, and a Jury being chosen, 
he adhered to this pleading, which he sub- 
scribed before the Court and Jury. The 
Jury were instantly inclosed, the Court 
continuing to sit. In a short time they re- 
turned their verdict, unanimously finding 
the pannel guilty, in consequence of his con- 
fession. 

The Lord Advocate restricted the libel to 
an arbitrary punishment, and, after a few 
words from Mr Graham, Counsel for the 
pannel, in mitigation of punishment, the 
Court pronounced sentence, ordaining the 
prisoner to be transported beyond seas 
during life. 

Gardner is a good looking young man, 
not above 18 years of age. 

On the 28th December came on before 
this Court, the trial of Margaret Bookless, 
‘ecused of concealment of pregnancy, who 
was found guilty, on her own confession, 
and sentenced tv eight months imprison- 
ment. 

On the 30th of December the Court met 
to proceed to the trial of William Simpson, 
grocer, Cowgate, Edinburgh, accused of 

_ reset of theft; but, failing to appear, sen- 
tence of outlawry was pronounced against 
him. 

On the 29th of December, Christian Sin- 
clair, from Orkney, who was lately condem- 
ned by the High Court of Justiciary, for 
poisoning a child, was executed at the west 
end of the tolbooth. Her behaviour was 
not such as became her situation, and she 
enied the crime for which she suffered to 


the last. She was a woman nearly sixty 


‘years of age, and poor and mean in her ap- 


pearance. The Rev. Dr Brown, one of the 
ministers of this city, and the Rev. Mr Por- 
teous, chaplain of the tolbooth, assisted her 
in her devotions. The concourse of specia- 
tors was uncommonly great. 


— 


On the 10th of December the following 
address was presented to the Prince Re- 
gent, by the Right Hon. John Marjori- 
banks, the Lord Provost, and was most gri-~ 
ciously received. 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 


May it please your Royal Highness, 

It has been the frequent duty, during 
the last 20 years, of those who represent for 
the time the ancient metropelis of Scotland, 
to approach the throne with the humble and 
loyal expressions of their sentiments upoi 
the state of public affairs. ‘This duty they 
repeatedly discharged, while Britain stood 
unaided and alone in a conflict, during whictr 
her foe proclaimed his hope of terminating 
her very existence as 2n independent nation : 
and when, by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the battle was transferred from our 
gates, we hastened to express our senti- 
ments of that generous line of policy, witic!: 
held out the strong arm of succour to those 
nations who first sought refuge from tyran- 
ny and oppression in manly and patriotic 
resistance. During each awful vicissitude 
of an uncertain, unequal, and most perilous 
struggie, we have deemed it our duty to 
express our devotion to the principles upon 
which it was conducted, and our submission 
to our portion of the sacrifices which its 
extent and continuance necessarily imposed- 

It is with far other thoughts, and far 
happier prospects, that we now again lay 
gur duty at the feet of your Royal High- 
ness, with feelings which cam be likened to 
none, but those of the survivers ef the pri- 
meval world, when looking forth from the 
vessel in which they hed been miraculously 
preserved, they perceived that God had 
closed in his mercy the fountains of the 
deep which he bad opened in his wrath; 
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that the wind had passed over the waters, 
and assuaged their force; while the re-ap- 
pearance of ancient and well-known moun- 
tains and landmarks, hidden so long under 
the billows of the inundation, warranted a 


just and pious confidence, that the hour of 


its fury had passed away. With the same 


humble, yet cheerful and well-grounded ~ 


confidence, we now look abroad on the state 
of regenerated Europe; behold the revival 
of free nations, which the hand of the armed 
oppressor had subjected to his tyrannical 


away ; and hear from the voice of liberated — 


millions, those acclamations (so long sup- 
pressed) which were, in former days, the 
watchwords of loyalty and national inde- 
pendence. Such are the prospects which a 
few months have opened upon a war sacred 
and honourable, because waged by the allied 
monerchs from no selfish motives, nor am- 
bitious views, but for the avowed, noble, 
aml generous purposes of relieving the op- 
pressed, vindicating the injured, and con- 
trouling, by their united concentrated force, 
the gigantic power, under whose wild, vast, 
and unbounded projects of ambition, such 
seas of human blood have been spilt, such 
a mass of human misery has been created. 
It is a cause Which Heaven has blessed, not 
only with the most spiendid success in the 
field of batule, but with consequences that 
never before attended even victory itself. 
Amid the crowds of events, each affurding 
high acd separate subjects for future hope 
and instant rejoicing, we cannot but distin- 
guish the restoration of the hereditury pro- 
vinces of our beloved Monarch, to their 
rightful Lord, and the regeneration of Hul- 
land, so long the faithful ally of Great Brie 
tain. When we remember, that from Ha- 
wover proceed the line of Brunswick, and 
that Holland once restored to us the heir 
vf the Briush Mouarchy, and, at a period 
ef like importance, sent forth in our bebal/, 
the vindicator of British liberties, we cannot 
suppress our earnest and exulting congratu- 
lation. Let Europe mark the falsehood of 
that charge, waich accuses Britain of a de- 
Mire to convert her naval superiority into 
the means of exercising tyranny upon the 
gominercial mghis of other nations; since 
at bo Momeni has the veice of the British 
vation uttered more genuine sounds of joy 
than to hail the revival of a state, which 
alone, at any period of her history, could 
be considered at rivalling in commercial 
Wealth or maritime power, 

Let us conclude our hurried and joyful 
expressions of the most dutiful and sincere 
ayinpathy in these memorable events, with 
acknowledging the debt we owe to the wis- 
dom and steadiness which has guided, in 
of focalculable dificulty, tire 


councils of your Royal Highness and our 
beloved Monarch. ‘To their firmness and 
decision we owe, under God, the fortunate 
consummation which seems now to be full 
in our view. It was on the shores of Por. 
tugal, and the fields of Spain, that the 
bright example was first shewn of honoura- 
ble and successful resistance to the armies 
of France ; and justly may we sympathize 
in the splendid military successes of those 
great continental powers, who have added 
such a train of continued victories to these 
glorious precedents. 

That it may please God te bless your 
Royal Highness, in your person and gov- 
ernment, with the continuance of his cufe- 
guard and protection ; finally, to establish 
the cause of social order, by a just, equal, 
and lasting peace, is the sincere hope and 
prayer of your Royal Highness’s most duti- 
ful subjects, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of the City of Edinburgh, in 
Council assembled. 

Signed in our name, by our appoirt- 
ment, and in our presence, and the 
seal of the said city is hereto affixed, 
at Edinburgh, the 29th day of No- 
vember 1813 years. 

Wa. TROTTER, 
Acting Chief Magistrate. 


On the 22d of December the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, 
unanimously voted the freedom uf the city 
to Sir Thomas Graham and the Earl of 
Dalhousie, to be presented in gold boxes.— 
And at the same time voted the freedom, 
with a piece of plate, to Walter Scott, Eaq.- 
us a mark of their esteem for his literary 
talents. 

On the 3d of January the Right Hon. the 
Lord Provost gave an elegant entertain- 
ment in his house in Charlotte Square, to a 
numeroas company of about one hundred 
gentlemen-—emong whom were the Earl of” 
Morten, the Ear! of Dalhousie, Lord Na- 
pier, the Lord Preside:tt, the Lord Justice 
Clerk, the Lord Chief Baron, the Lerd Ad- 
vocate, Myr Solicitor CGcneral, Generals 
Wynyard ind Hope, and other officers on 
the Stat, Admiral Hope, aud several other 
naval officers, the Magistrates and Council 
of this city, and a number of other gentle- 
nen of distinction. 

After dinner, the proposed mark of dis- 
tinction was presented by the Lord Provost 
in a gold box, accompanied by a short ade 
dress, expressive of the feelings of esteem 
which his Lordship’s conduct had called 
forth. The Noble Earl made his acknow- 
ledgments with modesty and ¢race, and con- 
cluded in the following words, which were 
delivered with ynuch feeling 
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* | trust, my Lord, that no act of mine, 
whether public or private, will ever give 
occasion to your Lordship, and the Magis- 
trates of this city, to repent of having be- 
stowed upon me so distinguished an ho- 
nour.” 

The freedom of the city was also confer- 
red on Mr Walter Scott, as a distinction 
due to the literary character of this eminent 
poet. 

In the course of the entertainment, the 
Lord Provost announced, that through the 
exertions of the Right Honourable William 
Dundas, he had every reason to hope that 
the College, which has so long been rather 
the reproach than the ornament of the city, 
would be soon finished. His Lordship al- 
luded to Lord Nelson’s monument, and ex- 
pressed his hope that his fellow-citizens 


would assist him with the means of com-~ 


pleting it. He also expressed his wish to 
do every thing, pessible for the astronomi- 
cal institution, and proposed the health of 
Sir G. Mackenzie, one of its active promo- 
ters. 

The entertainment was most sumptuous, 
—there was great choice of excellent wines, 
and the company remained to a late hour, 
in the greatest conviviality. 

The box in which Lord Dalhousie’s free- 
dom was presented was executed in Lou- 
don. It had the arms of Edinburgh, en- 
circled in martial trophies, in or-mualo, the 
moito, ** Battle of the Pyrenees,” below, 
in bright gold. The edges of the box—on 
the top, sides, and bottom, were ornamcn- 
ted with a chain of oak and laurel leaves, 
also in or-mudo—the ground work beautitu!- 
ly engine-turned. Inside the lid the foul- 
lowing inscription :— 


TO LIEUTENAN T-GENERAL 
GEORGE EARL OF DALHOUSIE, 
K. B. &e. &e. 

In grateful acknowledgment of 
his meritorious services, 
in various quarters of tbe globe, 

particularly in the decisive battles of | 
VITTORIA AND OF THE PYRENEES, 
where he commanded the 3d & 7th divisions, 
the FREEDOM of the c1TY of EDINBURGH, 
unanimously voted, is presented 
in this Gold Box, 
Dec. 22. 1813. 


‘ 
DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH'S I'ETE. 


Dalkeith, Jan. 7. 


Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleugh’s 

Fete, at Dalkeith House, on Wednesday 

hight, combined as much elegance, splen- 

Sour, and festivity, as we have witnessed. 
January 


10 


The well-known urbanity and condescen- 
sion of the Duke, and the ease, .elegance, 
and fascinating manners of the Duchess, 
contributed much to the amusement of the 
numerous company (upwards of 200) as- 
sembled. Shortiy after nine o'clock dancing 
commenced, and was continued under the 
influence of Mr Gow’s music, with much 
spirit, till an early hour. The supper 
rooms, consisting of a suite of five apart- 
ments, were laid out in a stile of taste and 
elegance, beyond description; and during 
supper, and at the intervals of dancing, the 
company were delighted by the fineft airs 
of the celebrated band of his Grace’s regi- 
ment, tae Duinfries-shire militia. In the 
reel dancing, after supper, his Grace took 
a most prominent part, in which also were 
displayed, the beauty, elegance, and good 
ear of his daughter Lady Scott, the dawn 
of whose engaging deportment gave a 
charm to the whole entertainment. _ 

The offer of extended service lately made 
by the Ist, or Highland regiment ‘of Fdin- 
burgh local mflitia, having been submitted 
to the Prince Regent, his Royal Highness 
has been pleased to express the just sense 
he has of the zeal manifested by the regi- 


ment upon this occasion. The Secretary of. 


State’s letter conveying these sentiments of 
his Royal Highness, has been transinitted 
by the Lord Lieutenant to Col, M*Gregor 
Murray, commandant of the regiment. 

The fatal colliery at Felling, near Gates- 
head, which, on the 25th of May 1812, 
killed 91 persons, exploded again, at about 
half past one o’clock on the morning of the 
24th of Dec. by which 22 persons were pre- 
maturely hurried into eternity, several others 
severely burnt, and all the underground 
horses but one destroyed. The accident 
occurred at the time of calling-course, or 
when one set of men were relieving another. 
Several of the morning shift men were 
standing round the mouth of the pit, wait- 
ing to go down, when the blast occurred ; 
and the party who had just descended met 
it soon after they had left the bottom ef 
the shaft; these were most miserably man- 
gied. By this melancholy occurrence, eight 
widows and 18 fatherless children are bee 
come the deserving objects of public com- 
passion and benevolence. ‘ 

About eight o’clock in the evening of 
Tuesday the 28th of December an alarming 
fire broke out in a detached building of the 
York Lunatic Asylum, which consumed the 
roof and the internal parts of the building, 
without injuring the main walls. By the 
activity used on the occasion, every door 
was immediately opened, and every exer- 
tion made in rousing the patients and con- 
ducting them with the utmost expedition to 
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places of safety ; but in consequence of the 

e numbers who were in that part of the Asy- 
b all Jum, and the flames being violent and ra- 
: a pid, three unfortunate patients perished. 
‘Two patients made the.r escape Guring the 
+3 ‘ confusion occasioned by the fire. 

The Hon. Mr and Mrs Drummond Bur- 
hod rel of Perth, have been pleased te nominate 


and present Mr Alex. Mcintyre, preacher 
of the gospel, to the church and parish of 
Crief, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Robert Stirling. 

Mrs Sandilands, and George Sandilands, 
Feq. of Nuthill, her husband, for bimself, 
have been pleased to nominate and present 
Mr William Thomson, preacher of the gos- 


tay pel, to the church and parish of Kilgour, 
mii clics Falkland, vacant by the translation of 
the death of George Buist to St Andrew's. 
tM On the 28d of December, the Rev. Mr 
i Murray, formerly assistant to the Rev. 


William Sheriff of St Ninian’s, was, by the 


* Presbytery of Dunfermline, ordained Pastor 
Ve of the Chapel of Ease in Dunfermline. 
ae CALEDONIAN HUNT, Dee. 14 
PRESENT. 
Li The Marquis of ‘T'weeddale- 


bey, The Earl of Dalhousie 
ne The Earl of Elgin 

Lord Maitland 

Sir Wm. A. Cunnynghame 
Sir James Baird 

Sir John Hope 

Sir William Maxwell 
General Wemys 

General Francis Dundas 
Colonel Hamilton 
George Douglas, Esq. 

Robert Hay, Esq. 

x William Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Baird, Esq. 


William Murray, Esq. 
Alexander Boswell, Esq. 
fae William Hagart, Esq. Sec. 
( At this meeting they fixed that the Hunt 
he will meet at Kelso in October next, and 
i they elected— 
Sir Alexander Don, Bart. Preses. 
Be Lord Maitland, Treasurer. 
18 George Baillie, Esq. 
| Colonel Hamilton ~ Councillors. 


Sir William Maxwell J 
SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIES. 


Right Honourable Lord Dundas, Presi- 
dent. 


Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. first Vice- 
President. 
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John Dundas, Esq. second Vice Pr. 
Alexander Keith, Esq. third ditto 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. fourth ditto 
John G. Dalyell, Esq. fifth ditto 


The Rev. Dr John 
Jamieson, and 

Alex. Smellic, Esq. 

Rev. Dr Alexander Brunton, Sccretary 
for Foreign Correspondence. 


Secretaries. 


— 
Commercial Bani: 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


David George Sandeman, Esq. 

Robert Scott, Esq. 

James Wyld, Lsq. 

Alexander Liston Kamage, Esq. 

Walter Brown, Esq. 

James Erskine, Esq. 

William Henderson, Esq. 
Robert Anderson, Esq. 

Charles White, Esq. 

Samuel Paterson, Esq. 

William Ellis, Esq. 

John Cheape, Esq. 

Adolphus Sceales, Esq. 

Archibald Campbell, Esq. 

William Lothian, Esq. 

Alexander Macartney, Esq. Manager. 

EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


Lieut.-Col. Alex. Macgregor Murray, Tri- 
nity Lodge. 

Donald M‘Lcod of Geanies, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Macquarie of Glenforsa. 

William Inglis of Middleton, Esq. 

Jwnes Amos, London. 


John Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq. banker in 


Kdinburgh. 
William Carlisle, Esq. Paisley. 


- Robert Stodart, Esq. Queen Street, Edin- 


burgh. 
James Smith, Esq. Leith. 
Joseph Gordon of Carrol, Esq. 
Charles Husband of Glenearn, Esq. and 
George Lyon of Westerogle, Esq. 


NORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


His Grace the Duke of Bucclench and 


QUEENSBERRY, 
President. 

Sir George Mackenzie, 

Bart, 
Ear] of Leven, Vice-Presidents. 
Lord Torphichen, 
Dr Rutherford. 

Mr Thomas Dick 

Secretaries. 


Mr Patrick Neill, 
Mr Andrew Dickson,-~Treasurer. 
COWN- 
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COUNCILLORS. 


Professional. Amateur. 

Mr John Fletcher | Alex. Keith, Esq. 

Mr John Hay Henry Jardine, Esq. 
Mr Alex. Henderson | James Heriot, Esq. 
Mr George Whittit | John Thomson, Esq. 
Mr J. S. Ormiston | George Bell, Esq. 


Mr Charles Norval | Dr Duncan, sen. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE FOR PRIZES. 


Professional, Amateur. 
Mr J. Macdonald George Bruce, Esq. 
Mr Thomas Shade | Dr Home 


Mr James Stuart Professor Dunbar. 
Superintendant of Experiments. 
Mr John Fletcher. 
Painter of Fruiis and Fiowers. 
Mr Patrick Syme. 


EDINBURGH INSTITUTE. 


John Hutton, Esq. President. 

William Smith, Esq. 

John Christison, Vice-Presidents. 
John Wilson, Esq. 

Alexander Macredie, Secretary. 

John Robertson, ‘Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 


Nov. 30.—Sir Vicary Gibbs, Knt. Lord 
Chief Baron of Exehequer, to be a Privy 
Councillor. 


Dec. 7.—William Draper Best, one of his 


_ Majesty’s Serjeants at Law, to be Solicitor 


General to the Prince of Wales. 
_ 10. The Earl of Clancarty, to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange and Nassau, Prince Sove- 
the United Provinees’ of the Ne- 
erlands, and Robert Gordon - to be 
Secretary to that Fimbassy. 

— The honour of Knighthood was this 
day conferred on John Hunter, Esq. Consul 
General in Spain, and on George Burgmann, 
Esq. on his going to the Continent as his 
Majesty’s Commissioner under the con- 
ventions with their Majesties the Emperor 
af Russia and the King of Prussia, conclud- 
the 30th of September last. 

13. Major General Edward Barnes, to be 
Lieutenant-General of the Leeward Islands, 
in the room of Richard Hawkshaw Losack, 
Lisq. deceased. 


18. Right Hon. Robert Banke Earl of Li- | 


the Right Honourable Nicbolas 
ansittart; the Right Hononrable William 
Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the Exchequer of 


Ireland; Berkeley Paget, Esq.; William 
Lowther, Esq. (commonly called Viscount 
Lowther ;) and Charles Grant, junior, Esq. 
to be Commissioners for executing the office 
of Treasurer of his Majesty’s Exchequer. 

26. This day his Excellency Mr Henry 
Fazel, formerly Grefiier to their High 
Mightinesses the States General of the 
United Provinces, had a private audience of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to 
deliver his credentials as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Pienipotentiary from his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Orange and 
Nassau, Sovereign Prince of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. 

31. The Right Rev. Father in God, Wil- 
liam, now Bishop of London, to the. place 
of Dean of his Majesty's Chapels Royal, in 
the room of the Right Reverend Father iv 
God, John, late Bishop of London, deceas- 
ed. 


WAR-OFFICE—Dee. 14. 1813. 


BREVET. 


Licutenant-Gencral Sir Thomas Graham, 
K. B. to be Genera! in the army serving in 
Holland and the countries adjacent only. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to appoint Colone! 
his Serene Highness William Frederic 
Henry Hereditary Prince of Orange, to the. 
rank of Major-General in the army. 


ADMIBALTY-OFFICE—Dee. 4. 1813. 


This day, in pursuance of the pleasure of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, i 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
the following Flag Officers of his Majesty's 
Fleet were promoted, viz.-— 

Admirals of the White. 

Richard Rodney Bligh, Esq. Alexander 
Graeme, Esq. 

To be Admirals of the Red. 


Admirals of the Blue. 


Arthur Kemp, Esq. Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth,-Bart K. B. Sir Robert Calder. 
Bart. 

To be Adinirals of the White. 


Vice-Admirals of the Red. 

Robert M‘PDouall, Esq. Billy Douglas, 
Esq. John Wickey, Esq. John Fish, Esq, 
John Knight, Esq. Edward Thornborough, 
Esq. 

To be Admirals of the Blue. 


Vice- Admirals of the White. 


William Domett, W2™Jam Wolse- 
ley, Esq. John Manley, Elq. George 
Murray, Esq. John Sutton, Esq. Robert 
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Murray, Esq. Honourable Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, K. B. John Markham, Esq. 
To be Vice-Adimirals of the Red. 


Vice-Admirals of the TPlue. 
Nathan, Brunton, Esq. Jolin Schanek, 
Hon. Michael De Courcy. Philip 
Auvergne, Prince of Bouillon, John 
Hunter, 
‘Yo be Vice-Admirals of the White. 


Rear-Admirals of the Red. 

Charles Tyler, Esq. Robert Watson, 
Right Hon, Alan Hyde Lord Gard- 
ner. “Manley Dickson, Esq. George Los- 
wk, Esq. William Mitchell, Fsq. Sir 
homas Bertie, Kut. 

To be Vice-Admirals of the Blue. 


Rear-Admirals of the White. 

Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Hon. Hen- 
ry Curzon. William Bligh, Esq. Lawrence 
William Halsted, Esq. Edward Oliver Os- 
born, sq. Sir Harry Neale, Bart. Sir 
Joseph Sydney Yorke, Knt. Hon. Arthur 
Kave 

Yo be Rear. Admirals of the Red. 


Rear-Admirals of the Blue. 

John Lawford, Esq. Frank Sotheron, 
‘sy. Thomas Wolley, Esq. William John- 
stone Hope, Esq. Ri. Hon. Lord Henry 
Vaulet. Charles William Paterson, Esq. 
George Cockburn, Esq. Thomas Surridge, 
Samuel! Hood, Linzee, Esq. 

‘To be Rear-Admira!ls of the White. 

\nd the under-mentioned Captains wete 
aiso appointed Flog Gficers of his 
Majesty's bleet, viz. 

Philip Wilkinson, Esq. Hon. Charles El- 
phinstone Fleming. Charles Vinicombe 
Penrose, Esq. William Hotham, Esq. Geo. 
ffopewell Stephens, Esq. Pullency Mal- 

im, Esq. Witham Nowell, Esq. Jamea 
Bissett, Esq. John Clements, Esq. Sir 
John Core, Kat} John Harvey, Feq. 

4. 1813. 


The Honourable Henry Hotuam, George 
Burlton, Esq. Sir Josias Rowley, Bart. and 
tdward Codrington, Esq. to be Colonels ia 
vis Movesty’s Royal Marine Forces, in the 
room of the Honourable Charles Elphinstone 
Menming, Cherles Vinicombe Penrose, Esq. 
James Bisset, Esq. and Pultency Malcolm, 
appointed Flag Officers of his Majesty's 
fleet. 

FOR LAN CASTRIAN SCHOOL 
IETY, Dec. 26. 


College 
New North 
Tron Church... 
Tolbooth 
Lady Yester’s Church.....-- 
Old Greyfriars Church.....- 
New Greyfriars Church... 
St Andrew's Church...... 
Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel... 
West Church..... 
Chapel of Base, 
Gaelic Chapel. 
Cowgate 
St George’s 
Charlotte Square Chapel... 
Baptist 
Glassite Congregation, Cha!- 

Richmond Court Chapel, 

Mr 712 6 
St Jame’s Place Chapel, 

Rev. Mr 10 
Mr Aikman’s Chapel.......... 
Roman Catholic Chapels, 

Blackfriars 12 St 
Episcopal Chapel, Carub- 


ber’s Clone “FR 
Old Burgher Congregation, 

Rev. Mr Watson.... .-........ 4 0 0 
Unitarians, Skinner’s Clese, . 2 14 0 
Cowgate Chapel (additional) 1 1 0 
St George’s do. 
Rose Street Congregation, 

Rev. Mr Innes’s Congrega- 

tion, Thistle Street.............. 5 0 0 
New Garlic 2 2 
Methodist Me?ting........... 8 


Baron Smith's Episcapal 


Chapel, Reverend Mr Adam... 12 5 $3} 
BIRTHS. 


lug. 4. 1813. At the British Palace iv 
Tabriz (ancient Tauris) the Lady of his Ex- 
cellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. a son and 
heir. 

Nov. 27. At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, 
a daughter. 

Dec. 1, At High Pallion, near Sunder- 
land, the Lady of John Goodchild, jun. Esq- 
SO). 

3. Mrs Arnott, Smith Place, Leith 
Walk, a Caughter. 

4. The Duchess of Newcastle, of two 
Ene oye who, with the mother, are doing 
well. 

10. At Viewfield, the Lady of Major 
Mackay, 93d regiment, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of James 
Tytler, Esq. of Woodhouselee, a daughter. 
Mrs Alexander Ballantyne, Kelso, 
Sum, 


14. Mrs 
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Pie. 14. Mes Bryce, Aberdour Manse, a 
dauchter. 

15. At Glasgow, Mrs Thomas Hamilton, 
George Square, 4 son. 

-— At Kemback-house, Mrs Makgill of 
Kemback, a daaghter. 

17. At Auchlunies, Mrs Gordon, a son. 

20, At Howdenhaugh, Mrs Campbell of 
Ardslignish, two daughters. 

22. Mrs Swan, York Place, a son. 

— Mrs Riddell, younger of Camiestown, 
Sone 

25. At Montrose, Mrs Dodgson, a son. 

24 At London, Lady Caroline Ann 
Macdonald, of Clanranald, a daughter. 

27. At Stoneficld, Mrs Campbell, of 
Stonefiell, a son. 

28. At Arbroath, Mrs Ramsay, a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Grange, near Borrowstownness, 
Mrs J. J. Cadell, a daughter. 

Jan. 4, At Belvidere, Mrs Camp- 
bell, a daughter. 

Lately, At Langton-house, the Lady of 
James John Farquharson, Esq. a son. 

— At Stonehouse, the Lady of Captain 
J. J. Gordon Bremer, Royal Navy, a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 26. 1813. At the Manse of Kildon- 
an, the Reverend William Forbes, minister 
of Tarbat, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the Reverend Alexander Sage. 

30. Mr James Sutherland, merchant, 
Leith, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr 
Charles Cakier, late hat - manufacturer, 
Leith. 

Dec. 3. At Edinburgh, James Bruce, Esq. 
of Pewfoulis, to Miss Ann Bell, daughter 
of the late William Bell, Esq. wine mer- 
chant, Leith. 

6. At Cleland-house, the Reverend John 
Thomson, minister of Duddingstone, to Mrs 
Dalrymple, widow of Martin Dalrymple of 
Fordel, Esq. 

9. At Bath, the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, to Miss Brodie, only daugh- 
ter of Alexander Brodie, Ksq. of Arnhall, 
North Britain. 

— The Reverend John Bower, minister 
of Maryculter, to Sarah Christina, only 
daughter of the late Reverend Alexander 
Wilson, minister of Campvere. 

11. At London, the Honourable Edward 
Law, M. P. eldest son of Lord El!enborough, 
to Lady Octavia Stewart, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Londonderry. 

13. At the Manse of Kirkbean, Gilbert 
Sinclair, Esq. M. D. Jamaica, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the Reverend Edward 
Neilson, minister of that parish. 

Mr Wiliam Brvdsen, merchant, 


Glasgow, to Miss Christian Govan, dangh- 
ter of Mr Alex. Govan, of Greenhill. 

14 At Greenock, the Reverend John 
Barr, minister of the Relief Church, Dove- 
hill, Glasgow, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Mr Robert Houston, Greenock. 

— Mr James Richardson, Royal Bank, 
Glasgow, to Matilda, fourth danghter of 
Mr Duncan Montgomerie, distiller, Cowie. 

15. At Inchtuthill, Mr William Stirton, 
Fardle, to Janet, second daughter of Mr 
Stirton, farmer there. 

— At Dumfries, Mr M*hachlan, 
printer, to Miss Isabella Stoddart, Nor- 
thampton, daughter of the late Mr John 
Stoddart of Limekillnock, Cumberland. 

20. At Pencaitland House, the Right 
Honourable Lord Ruthven, to Miss Mary 
Campbell, daughter of Walter Campbell, ot 
Shawfield, Esq. 

— At Orchardton, William Maitiand, 
Esq. of Auchlane, to Matilda, daughter of 
James Douglas, Esq. of Orchardton. 

21. At Leith, Mr James Campbell, to 
Christian, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Joseph Wilson, shipmaster there. 

— At Ayr, Mr Daniel Chisholm, Glas- 
gow, to Jane; and Mr J. Crooks, Ayr, te 
Margaret, daughters of Mr John M‘Clure, 
Newton, Ayr. 

22. At Moffat, John Aitken, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith, to Margaret, fourth daughter 
of James Rae, Esq. Moffat. 

23. At Newcastle upon Tyne, Thomas 
Potts, Esq. of London, to Miss Chatte, ot 
Bankhead, Roxburghshire. 

27. At Dunfermline, Mr James Hus- 
band, jun. merchant, Dunfermline, to Miss 
Bruce Fairly, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr Fairly, distiller there. 

— At Edinbureh, James Bag. 
advocate, to Mary Dehany Fothringha:, 
youngest daughter of the late Alexander 
Ozilvy Fothringham, Esq. of Powrie. 

28. At Fdinburgh, Mr Robert Gibson. 
merchant in Leith, to Miss foanna Bel}, 
daughter of the late Mr John Bell, Edin. 
burgh. 

— At Dumfries, Robert Taylor, 
Jamaica, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 


Reverend William Burnside, late ministec. 


in St Michael’s Church. 

— At Glasgow, by the Reverend Mi 
Turnbull, the Reverend Raeburn, 
Bannockburn, to Miss Paterson, daughter 
of the late Mr Paterson, merchant, Glasgow. 

31. At Scotscrai¢ Louse, James Heriot, 
of Ramornie, Esq. writer to: the signet, te 
Margaret, secend daughter cf Williana Dal- 
gleish, of Scotscraig, Esq. advocate. 

Jan. 4. 1314. At Cunninghamhead, John 
Kennedy, Esq. W. S. to Miss Margaret 
Buchanan Snodgrass, youngest daughter of 
Neil Snodgrase, Esy. of Cunninghambead. 
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Jan.7. At Edinburgh, Capt. George Cadell, 
of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service, to Miss Susan Tod, second daugh- 
ter of Alexander Tod, Esq. late of Alder- 
stone. 

Letely, At Plymouth, Sir 0. Gordon, 
Bart. of Embo, North Britain, to Frances, 
third daughter of Major-General Browne, 
Licutenant-Governor of Piymouth. 

— Mr Incledon, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, the celebrated singer, to Mrs Hart, 
a widow lady, with a fortune of £.10,000. 
This is the third time that Mr Incledon 
has entered into the hymeneal band. 


- - 
DEATIIS. 


Lately, Killed in Spain, Lieut. Alex. Duff, 
of the Tist foot. He fell at the head of his 
company, in the action on the Pyrenees. 

Capt. Charles A. W. Doug!as, of the 
light infantry, closed a life devoted to the 
service of his ecountiy. This distinguished 
officer served in the Kast Indies, Egypt, the 
first campaign in Spain, in Walcheren, and 
for the last three years in the Peniusule. 
During a great part of the latter period he 
served with great credit on the Stati of his 
cousin Sir Howard Douglas, in his impor- 
tant mission to the northern provinces of 
Spain. Captain Douglas fell in the very 
act of displaying one of the noblest qualities 
ef our nature: the brigade was ordered to 
retire, having suffered much frem bravely 
maintaining its ground ageinst a very supe- 
rior body of the enemy. Captain Douglas, 
who was ever where he could be mest use- 
ful, and where most was going on, was in 
the very uct of encouraging some of the 
skirmishers to return for the purpose of 
earrying ofl a wounded man, when he was 
shot through the heart. 

— At the assault of St Sebastian, Lieut,- 
Col. Henry Crawfurd, youngest son of the 
late Archiorid Crawfurd, Esq. of Greenock. 

— At Vittoria, ofhis wounds in-the bat- 
@c of the 28th of July, Lawrence Arnot, 
ef the 92d line, and 12th Portuguese ; 
youngest son of the late Hugo Arnot, Esq. 
of Baicorno.—In him his country has lost 
an officer of the most distinguished gallan- 
try, and his friends have to lament a inen 

and unassuming worth. 
Although be was still suffering from wounds 
so severe in the breast, the urm, and tbe 
neck. that, in the opinion of the Medical 
Boar, he was disabled from further service, 
his characteristic inirepidity carried him 
again to the field, where he received a fatal 
wound at the head o. the 12th Portuguese, 
which regiment likewise behaved sO gailant- 
ly under his command at the battle of Sala- 


manca, that he received public thanks for 
his conduct. 

— At Passaves, of a wound he received 
on the 2d August, Lieutenant-Colonci 
Wauchope, 20th foot, eldest son of Andrew 
Wauchope, Esq. of Niddrie. 

— In Spain, of the wounds he received 
in the assauit of the town of St Sebastian, 
Captain Fothergill, of the 59th regiment of 
foot. and second son of Colonel Fothergill, 
of Kingthorpe. 

— Of his wounds in Spain, Captain Du- 
caid Campbell, 92d infantry, an excellent 
officer, and much regretted. 

Nov. 6.1813. At Wellhall, Mrs Grace 
Roves, relict of the late John Boyes, Esq. 
of Wellhall. 

7. At Edinburgh, in the 76th year of his 
age, Sir William George Fairfax, Knight 
Banneret, Vice-Admiral of the Red, and 
one of the oldest officers in the Navy. Sir 
William went to sea about the year 170}, 
and served very constantly in every. war 
from that time to the peace of Amiens, 
having berne his Majesty’s Commission up- 
wards of sixty years. His’ skill, ardour, 
and zeal in his profession, were conspicuous 
on all occasions. He commanded the Ven- 
erable in the memorable battle of Camper- 
down, on the llth of October 1797, and 
was the bearer of Lord Duncan's dispatches 
with the account ef the victory gained over 
the Dutch fleet, which bore ample testimony 
to the merit of his Captain. Upon this 
event he was honoured with Knighthood, 
and soon after appointed Colonel of marinec-. 
a commission which he enjoyed only a short 
time, having been quickly promoted to the 
rank of Admiral. No feature in his public 
character Was more eminent than a strong 
sense of duty, the discharge of which was 
the most ardent wish of his heart.— 
With him it was deemed far paramount te 
every other consideration. In private life, 
the generosity of his sentiments, the good- 
ness of his heart, and the affability of his 
manners, endeared Sir William Fairfax to 
every one who enjoyed his society. Deeply 
regreited, he died with the same pious re- 
signation whieh distinguished him in all the 
aeras of his life, in the full possession of his 
faculties, and at a mature age, leaving @ 
name that will long be held in remembrance. 

— At Brahan Castle, Ross-shire, the Ho- 
nourable Francis John Mackenzie, second 
son of Lord Seaforth. 

8. At Southfield Grove, near Edinburgh, 
Alexander Inglis, of Hardengreen, late 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

— At Leith, Miss Janet Hunter, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr David Hunter, Polton. 

— At Peterborough Palace, in the 35th 
Year of bis age, the Right. Revezend Spen- 
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cor Madan, D. D. Bishop of that diocese. — 
His Lordship was also Rector of West Hal- 
ton, Lincoln, and of Castor, Northampton- 


shire. both of which are now also become » 


vacant. 

Nov. 9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Kath. Berry, 
widow of the Reverend Alexander Spears, 
minister of Kirkealdy. 

— At Loughglin, the Right Honourable 
Charles, twelfth Viscount Dillon, one of 
ils Majesty’s Privy Coune:!, Governor of 
the counties of Mayo and* Roscommon, 
Constable of the Castle of Athlone, a trustee 
of the Linen Manufacture, and a Knight of 
St Patrick ; a nobleman not more exalted 
by his birth and rank than by his talents 
and virtue. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Watson, 
builder. 

1]. John Gray, farmer in Bamo, parish of 
Glenmuick, aged 102 ; he never had a head- 
ache, and retained all his senses till within 
a few days of his death. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Mackenzie. 

— At Falmouth, Robert Dunbar, Esq. 
of St Mary Axe, and son of the Reverend 
Mr Dunbar, late minister of Dyke. 

— In the alms-house, Steel-house Lane, 
Birmingham, Elizabeth Cox, in her 109th 
year. 

12. At Edinburgh, Hamilton Robertson, 
aged 21, son of the Reverend Joseph Ro- 
bertson. 

— At Pimlico, Mr Thomas Becket, aged 
91, many years an eminent bookseller in 
Pall Mall, London, and Publisher of the 
Monthly Review ; and on the 18th, his se- 
cond daughter, Margaret Becket, aged 47. 

— .t Banff, Mr James Taylor, writer 
there. 

— At Leven Street, Mrs Katharine Stew- 
art, relict of Mr John Stewart, vintner in 
the Old Fishmarket Close. 

13. At London, Catharine Eleanora, re- 
lict of Robert Campbell of Lochgair house, 
in the county of Argyll, Esq. 

At Edinburgh, Grizzel Kennedy, re- 
lict of William Carnochan, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

14, At Crieff, Patrick Graham, Esq. 
younger of Orchill. 

— At Bath, Sir W. Meadows, K. B.— 
He was a general in the army, Colonel of 
dragoon guards, and governor of 

‘16. At Ferrygate, Margaret Mowatt, 
wife of Peter Weir, Esq. of Bogangreen. 

— At Edinburgh, Macorne Rankine, 
Esq. of Drumdow. 

—" In London, aged 82, Governor Frank- 

17, In Portland Place, London, aged 
83, Sir Thomas ‘Theophilus Metcalf, Bart. 


17. At Broomfield, Captain James Young, 
of the Royal Ayrshire militia. 
-— At Aberdeen, the Rev. John Ogilvie, 
D. D. Minister of the parish ef Midmar. 
He had entered on the 55th vear of his 


ministry, and very nearly comnieted the- 


Sist of his life. He was almost the only 
survivor of a Rumber of Literary Characters 
among the Scottish Clergy, whose fame 
commenced with the accession of his present 
Majesty, and has adorned the long course 
of his reign. ‘Though chiefly known asa 
Poet, and a Critic in Belles Lettres, he pub- 
lished several Sermons, an Essay on the 
Theolozy of Plato, and an Examination of 
the Arguments against Christianity, that 
have been adduced by Deistical Writers. 
Asa Preacher he was distinguished by an 
easy flow of language, and an energy and 
pathos of natural eloquence, which frequent- 
ly touched the hearts of his audience, and 
never failed to excite interest and attention. 
As a Christian Pastor he was highly res- 
pected, and will long be remembered by his 
flock. As a Husband, a Father, and a 
Friend, he was deservedly beloved by his 
nearest relatives ; and though he was a man 
of learning and genius, who resided in a 
remote district, his manners were bland and 
unassuming, and his character had al! the 
simplicity of a child. His works, as an au- 
thor, are before the public, and will speak 
for themselves. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Home, 
relict of the late Reverend Wiiliam Camp- 
bell, minister of Liliesleaf. 

19. In Charlotte Square, Mrs Janet 
Stewart, relict of John Stewart, Esq. of 
Kast Craigs. 

24. At Allanfleld, Mr Jchn Allan, aged 
76. 
Lately, At Rilboa, in Spain, Lieutenant. 
Colonel Allan Campbell, of the 74th regie 
ment of foot, anu Commandant of the 3d 
regiment of Portuguese infantry. This of- 
ficer, who had served four years in the 
Peninsula, received the wound which, after 
much suffering, caused his death, in the 
battle of the Pyrences. The gallant man- 
ner in which he led his corps into action 
upon that memorable day was rewarded 
with a promotion that he has not lived to 
enjoy. The elder brother of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Campbell was killed in India, when 
serving under the same great commander 3 
he fell also in the arms of victory, on the 
celebrated plains of Assaye. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allan Campbell was only surviving 
son of Sir Alexander Campbell, Command- 
er in Chief at the Isle of France. That dis- 
tinguished officer, who was severely wound- 
ed at the battle of Talavera, in which he 
commanded the Uritish centre, must feel 
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deeply the loss of a son who was so endcar- 
ed to him and to all his family by his vir- 
tues, and by the early fame he had aequir- 
ed in the service of his country. 

Lately, At Coltingweod Main, near North 
Shields, 2 woman of the name of Richard- 
son, aged 104; she retained her faculties 
and uncommon strength till within a few 
months ago, when her two grandsons were 
burnt in the pit, since which time she has 
rapidly decayed. . 

— At Bayonne, (where he was confined 
as a prisoner) of the wounds he received at 
Vittoria, Lieutenant-Colonel Scanlan. 

— At Vittoria, of the wounds he receiv- 
ed in the battle of the Pyrenees, Licuten- 
ant-Colonel Despard, of the 7th regiment, 
or Royal Fusileers. 

— Lieutenant George Fraser Freeze, of 
the 59th regiment of foot. His military 
career was short, but active ; as an Ensign, 
he partook in the perils of the Walcheren 
expedition ; in the memerable battle of Vit- 
toria, as a Licutenant, his intrepidity was 
highly conspicuous, and claimed the parti- 
eular attention of his honourable command- 
er, Lieutenant-Celonel Fane, now no more; 
and at the storming of St Sebastian, he was 
mortally wounded, whilst gallantly leading 
znd cheering the brave company he had the 
honour to command, and which was one of 
the first that stormed the breach. 

-~ At St Sebastian, of his wounds re- 
ceived while at the head of the grenadier 
company, 92d regiment, in action with the 
enemy at the Pass of Roncesvalles, in the 
Pyrenees, Captain Samuel Bevan, second 


son of the late Henry Bevan, Esq. of Mil- 
town. 


— At Wortham, in Suffolk, Mre* Mary 
Mark, aged 105. She was born in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and retained her fa- 
culties to the last. 

— At Paris, at the age of 34 years, Ma- 
dame Robertson, the female aeronaut. 

—— On board the Lady Lushington India- 
man, on his passage to England, W. Kin- 
loch, Esq. late of Calcutta.—He has left 
the principal part of his property to Chari- 
table Institutions in Scotland. 

— At Gloucester, Mr Skerrington, aged 
$2.—His house, known by the name of the 
Begzar’s Opera, or Cripple College, was the 
lodging house for all kinds of beggars, which 
he kept for a number of years ; he made up 
from 50 to 60 beds nightly; had 240 pair 
of sheets, and a like number of b':nkets, 
with counterpanes and other furniture to 
correspond. He died worth £.1500 in the 
stocks, 70 guineas found in the coal hole, 
and a peck of silver, which he had secreted 
from his family during his life. 

— At Sea, Mr W. Clarke, Captain of the 
Rebecca privateer, of Folkstone, who, by 
frequent practice. had acquired the art of 
throwing the lead with bis teeth farther 
than almost any man could do with his 
hands; and in his last experiment, from 
having lost his balance, he fell a sacrifice to 
hie dexterity. 

Oct. 16. At sea, having been taken ill 
at Fernandez Noronha, an island near the 
equator, after sixteen days severe suffering, 
which he bore with the greatest composure 
and resignation, Lieutenant Richard Davies, 
first of his Majesty’s ship Superb, most 
deeply lamented by all on board. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 


London. 
Bank 3 per cent. 
1813.-i4 | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. || 1813-14 | Wheat. Barley.| Oats. | Pease, 
Dec. 27, 13} prem. 64 


Jan. 3.) 237 [12 prem. 64 
10. | 2404 | 174 prem. 65 
17} —— {18 prem. 653 
24. 240 | 192 prem. 663 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Burley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


ISiS.-14. 


Oat . 
atmeal Barley Meal. 


Pease and 
Bolls.} Price. | 


Bolls. | Price. 


ec. 590 )17 90 Tid 
Jan. 4& 400 17 65 15 onl 
25. | 450 418 —] 30 | 14.— 


Dec.27. | 50 74 | 34 45 | 18 32 | 3446 
Jan. 3. | 50 76}35 46 | 19 32 | 3447 
10. | 55 $0] 35 47] 19 34 | 38 50 
24. | 56 


19 34 | 39 50 


Prices of Grain at Haddizgton. 


1313-14 | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease- 


Dec. 24. | SL 36 | 27 32418 23.119 23 
$l. [50 35127 32 18 23 
Jan. 7. | 32 37127 32]18 23417 21 
T4. | 32 36] 27 30 17 21 
21. {32 38 | 27 31417 22417 2! 
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